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DoBSON. "And he calls out among our oan men, ' The land belongs to 
the people.' " 

Dora. ' ' And what did you say to that ? " 

DoBSON. " ' Well," I says, ' s'pose my pig's the land, and you says it be- 
longs to the parish, and there be a thousand i' the parish, taakin' in the 
women and childer ; and s'pose I kills my pig and gi'es it among 'em, 
why there wudn't be a dinner for nawbody, and I should ha' lost the pig.' " 

The Promise of May. — Tennyson. 
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PREFACE 



The whole of this volume was not originally written with 
the view of publication in its present form. The material 
facts in Chapter IV. have been contributed by me to various 
publications, while the outlines of Chapter V. were prepared 
in the early part of 1891, when called upon to advise General 
Booth as to the organization and future work of the Hadleigh 
Farm Colony. The plan of colonization explained in Chapter 
VIII. was drawn up in the summer of 1892 at the request 
of certain friends interested in colonization, who were 
acquainted with the special information I had bearing upon 
that subject. 

Having, however, consented to pubHsh the results of my 
experience on the various matters herein considered, I 
have entirely re-written my notes, and have embodied 
recent experience on all the matters mentioned. The 
greater part of Chapter II. appeared in the Contemporary 
Review for March 1893, but with that exceprion no other 
portion has been in print in the form in which it now 
appears. 

HAROLD E. MOORE. 
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INTRODUCTION 

At the present time no cry is more popular than " Back to 
the Land " ; it is taken up on all sides. The Socialist who 
looks forward to the breaking up of the estates of the 
landed proprietor ; the Social Reformer who turns to the land 
as being the one source from which profitable employment 
may be obtained for the many thousands now in want ; the 
Radical working-man of the city and town who regards a 
rural life as being an exceedingly easy and profitable means 
of livelihood ; and the < self-constituted but ill-informed 
friends of the agricultural labourer, all join in the cry. 

It is not, therefore, surprising to find that Parliament during 
the session of 1892 passed two Acts directly dealing with 
this question. These are the "Small Holdings Act," to 
facilitate the acquirement of small holdings in the home 
country, and the " British Columbia Loan Act," sanctioning 
a substantial loan to a Colonial Government to assist 
colonization abroad. Now that the question has come with- 
in the range of practical politics, it seems absolutely necessary 
that the scheme of placing large numbers upon the land 
should be considered in all its details, so that an opinion 
may be correctly formed as to the extent to which a liveli- 
hood drawn from the land is practically possible. 
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Many have written upon this subject, but unfortunately 
almost every publication appears rather to be the argument 
of a partisan than a statement based upon the results of 
practical experience. One writer, for instance, shows how, 
by rearing pigs, a profit of ;^i5 per acre can readily be 
made, but forgets the important item of food. In various 
estimates published as to the profit from cows and pigs to 
be kept on small farms, no allowance has been made for 
insurance against possible losses from death, nor has any 
interest been charged on the cost of the necessary buildings. 
Some writers suggest a system of growing produce and selling 
the whole, regardless of the expenses and risks of marketing 
in small quantities, and the heavy cost of manure which 
would be a necessity for such a system. Under some such 
serious errors as these it has been possible to show 
peculiarly attractive, though unsound, balance sheets of the 
results to be obtained from the cultivation of a small area of 
land. 

Some persons have ventured upon a trial of some one 
or other of the systems suggested, and then finding the 
results different from what they had been led to expect, 
have thrown up their holdings after losing time, labour, and 
money. 

It has been always easy for a practical and experienced 
man to show that it is impossible to gain such results as 
have been suggested in these misleading balance sheets, 
but there is a dislike on the part of a practical agriculturist to 
engage in the discussion of the details of such a question. 
The reason for this is, that if he, by facts and figures, shows 
that the results which are suggested by enthusiasts are really 
unobtainable, he is regarded by them as an enemy to the 
cause in which they take so much interest ; while, on the 
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other hand, if he supports, to any extent, the view that a man 
can maintain himself and his family from land cultivated by 
his own labour, he is liable to be looked upon by practical 
men as having joined the body of unpractical enthusiasts. 

The writer is not only practically concerned in farming 
large areas, but has given much attention during the past few 
years to colonization and to the small holdings question ; 
has had opportunities of observing the details of the subject 
both in this country and abroad; and has been brought 
much in contact with the rural labourer and the unemployed 
class. He therefore publishes the results of his experience, 
with certain suggestions and criticisms. 
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CHAPTER I. 

RECENT SUGGESTIONS. 

In considering the question whether self-supporting 
employment upon the land can be found for those unskilled 
in agricultural work, it is desirable, in the first instance, to 
notice the various suggestions which have been made in 
relation to the matter. 

National ownership of land. — It is claimed by many 
that a larger number of persons than at present cannot be 
employed in maintaining themselves upon the soil, until 
some measures be taken which will terminate private owner- 
ship of land. Whether or not the soil of this country was 
once public or communal property is immaterial when 
discussing the question of the formation of an immediately 
practical scheme for placing men upon the land. 

In whatever manner our present system of tenure of land 
arose, it must be admitted that the soil now belongs to 
owners who either have invested their savings in the 
purchase of land because it was at the time the most secure 
available investment, or have come into possession of, it 
through their predecessors who on some occasion made a 
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like investment. When this fact is remembered, it must be 
conceded that the Legislature would never pass a measure 
enabling the State to acquire the land without paying com- 
pensation to the present owners. This compensation would 
have to be either the capital value of the property, raised 
by the issue of a national loan, or an annual sum paid in 
the nature of interest upon the capital value of the property. 
If the former plan were adopted, the State would have to 
pay 2f per cent, interest to the bondholders upon the 
amount obtained ; if the latter, the interest to present land- 
owners would amount to a similar sum. The State would 
then be in possession of the land, and receive the rents in 
order to meet these payments. 

Would this be beneficial to the cultivators of the soil ? 
As to the question of rent, in those cases in which the 
tenants are paying more than 3 per cent, on the value of 
the property, they might obtain some reduction, but this 
circumstance would only apply to a . small proportion of 
tenancies. In the case of the majority of our large landed 
estates the nett rent is not more than about 2 per cent, 
upon the value, .while if the amount ' expended during the 
past twenty years in permanent improvements be taken 
into consideration, cases :are not rare where the income 
does not much exceed . i per cent. It will therefore be 
seen that the State could make but little reduction in rents. 

Then competition to obtain land near towns would arise ; 
and this land would have to be offered by, . auction. 
Many persons who express themselves anxious to farm, and 
think they are able to do so, but who really have neither 
skill nor sufficient capital, ' would compete for.these lands, 
and rents would be forced up- to far more than an experi- 
enced tenant would pay. As no Government could give the 
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attention necessary to ensure the competency of tenants, 
the results would be unsatisfactory to the State, to the new 
tenants, and to the land. ' - ; . 

Then again. State ownership would not allow of that lati- 
tude in the payment of rent which in unfavourable seasons 
has in many cases saved tenants from ruin. It is true, that 
some arrangement might be made by which, through the 
creation of a sinking fund, or the payment of at least a 
part of the compensation money in the nature of a termin- 
able annuity, the amount payable to the State at the end 
of two or three generations might be reduced to a com- 
paratively small rent-charge; but even if this were so, it 
certainly is not a practical means of getting more people 
on the land at the present time. Moreover,' State owner- 
ship even on these terms might not be favourable to the 
cultivator ; for there would apparently be no' means of 
obtaining such sum's as are spent by landowners, and 
which have done so much in the past to improve the pro- 
ductive nature of the soil. If money were lent by the State 
for the purpose of carrying out landed improvements on 
interest being paid, in'another two or three generations the 
interest on the amounts so expended would in some cases 
amount to is much as the present rental. , 

Then what would happen with the land which no tenant 
could be found to take ? Many public bodies owning land 
at the present time have been put in most serious diffi^ 
culties through their land being unlet in spite, of all possible 
inducements being offered to competeht persons to farm it. 
How much more serious would it be for the State to be 
similarly situated ! 

In our colonies a large proportion of the uncultivated 
land does belong to the Government ; but it is not found 
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practicable to develop or work it, and so the Government 
sells or grants the land to. individuals who have the ability. 
and money necessary to use it. The value of land in such 
countries at a future.date ought to be the present value, with 
the addition of the amount which has been expended upon 
it by the individual owner. Such, however, is not the case- 
in many new countries much of the land is not worth the 
amount that has been spent upon it ; while some areas, by 
the creation of centres of population in the neighbourhood, 
become worth a very much larger sum, and secure a fortune 
to the individual owner. Exactly the same result would 
follow in this country, if the land were acquired by the 
nation, and then re-granted to the individual, on terms- 
which would render it desirable for the latter to spend 
capital upon it. 

The Land Restoration League advocates the acquirement 
of the land, by means of an increasing Land Tax, the object 
of the League being defined as " Taxation upon land values 
until the whole annual value of the land is taken in taxation 
for public purposes." It is suggested that owners at first; 
might pay one-fifth the value, to be increased at long in- 
tervals. This can no more benefit the cultivator than if 
the State entered into possession of the rents. Some sug- 
gest that the State, having at least partially acquired the 
ownership, every man should have a right to use ah area on 
paying a fair proportion of the tax. This scheme would 
not be feasible. The variations as to access and quality, 
the difficulty of working land by those who have neither 
skill nor capital, the impossibility of securing a suitable area 
and buildings for all applicants, and the necessity which 
would exist, for the division of the land among ;our increas- 
ing population, are some of the reasons which make the.. 
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division of the land among our people ah impracticable 
proposal. 

Industrial villages. — A plan for bringing people back to 
the land was suggested by the Rev. Herbert Mills, M.A., in 
his book entitled Poverty and the State. The general object 
advocated therein has lately been stated by Mr. Mills as 
follows : — 

" The principle involved in home colonization is that the 
market for human labour regulated by the demands of 
commerce and modified by the introduction of labour-saving 
machines is hopelessly unable to offer work to every one. 
The commercial method of production means that articles 
shall only be made for sale; while the unemployed, from 
lack of work and lack of wages, cannot become purchasers. 
With a market over-stocked with food and clothing, 
manufactured for sale, multitudes are ragged and hungry, 
.seeking work with despairing skill, accepting charity un- 
willingly, and with a sense of shame. Such persons ought 
to be enabled to work in self-supporting, self-contained 
villages : where production should be carried on for the 
use of the workers, and not for sale in the over-supplied 
competitive markets." 

This last proposition is so good that the details suggested 
for putting the same into effect are worthy of close attention, 
in order to ascertain whether they are practically possible. 
On turning to the chapter in Poverty and the State giving 
these details, one experiences great disappointment. It is 
there suggested that the object can be achieved by 2000 
acres being made to yield sufficient produce for the main- 
tenance of 4000 people. If such a proposition had been 
feasible there would probably, before this time, have been 
successful communities of this character in various parts of 
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the country. Unfortunately, however, practical consideration 
of the details shows that such a community would be itn- 
possible. ■ Three important mistakes are made. In the first 
place the ordinary expenses of farming are overlooked, and 
the gross produce estimated, without any sufficient allowance 
for expenses, which, in the case of an ordinary, arable farm, 
could not be less than ;^4 to ;^s per acre. Although such 
a community as that which is suggested would be free of 
rent, .and .hand labour. would, be done. by the members 
forming it, still there ought to be a substantial deduction from 
the gross proceeds on account of. the incidental expenses of 
farrhing;: ..Then, secondly; the area allowed for the main- 
tenance of the live stock is obviously insufficient, and under 
no system could the number included in the estimate be 
maintained on the acreage allowed for that purpose. In 
the third place, the yield both from the land and from 
the live stock is calculated at far more than could be secured. 
To give only one instance of this last error, the jrield of milk 
from each cow is estimated at nearly 2500 gallons per 
annum, which is more than three times the average yield 
from the best cows specially fed to ensure the largest 
possible production. There being such serious mistakes 
affecting the very basis of the establishment of the commun- 
ity, it will be useless to give consideration to the details given 
as to the trades and occupations founded upon that basis. 

Again, there would be insuperable difficulties in the 
management of the labour of such a property for the reasons 
considered on pages 116 to 120, when treating of Com- 
munal farming. The fact that skill is required before any 
man can work upon the land is entirely overlooked. For 
these reasons the proposals made in Poverty and iJie State 
must be considered impracticable. The Home Colonization 
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Society, which was started for carrying out these proposals, 
has, however, commenced work on a different and practical 
basis, as will be mentioned in the next chapter. 

Feasant proprietorsMp.— It will be agreed by all who 
have ..given attention to the subject that the experience 
of those countries where the system of peasant proprietorship 
is in force, shows that under certain circumstances a living 
can be obtained from a small area of land. Because, how- 
ever, small holdings are frequent and successful in those 
countries in which the system of small ownership has been 
the growth of generations, it does not follow that it is 
possible to introduce at once a similar system in this country, 
or, even if possible, that it would be a desirable course to 
take. 

At the present time there are capable cultivators who are 
prepared to live upon small holdings, but who have no 
capital, thus being unable to farm independently. These, 
therefore, in any case could not become proprietors of land. 
Those who have the necessary skill and iriclination to farm, 
and who also possess slifficieht capital, are already generally 
farming the largest area which their money will allow them to 
profitably work as tenants. The capital necessary for even the 
smallest class of peasant proprietors working an area by hand 
husbandry only, is considerable. An estimate of the amount 
can readily be made. ' The cost of the land would not be 
less than ^C^oo. The erection of a cottage with three bed- 
rooms ; the building of cow-house and sheds ; and the laying 
out of garden, with fencing, etc., to fit the property for use 
as an independent farm, would cost at least ;£'i 50, even if 
much of the work were done by the intending cultivator 
himself. Adding to these two sums the amount of farming 
capital necessary, it will be seen that for any one to take 
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the position of a peasant proprietor, even on the smallest 
scale, must mean the investment of over ;C400, and prob- 
ably nearer .;^Soo. It will be admitted that no skilled 
agriculturist possessing this sum would think of becoming 
proprietor of such a holding in preference to working a farm 
as a tenant. 

No doubt a great part of the purchase-money could be 
borrowed, but even in that case the position of any cultivator 
as a small owner would not be so satisfactory as that of a 
tenant. Small owners have the same difficulties to contend 
with as tenants, but frequently they have utihzed the whole 
of their capital by purchasing as large a property as possible 
without providing a sufficient amount to work the land in 
an efficient manner. An unfavourable season is then more 
likely to place the small owner in difficulties than if he were 
a tenant with a considerate landlord ; for mortgagees do not 
give that time for payment of interest which owners are 
willing to do in the case of rent. Almost invariably it will be 
noticed that the farm buildings upon any small freehold are 
wanting repairs, and are sometimes in a ruinous condition, 
while permanent improvements, such as land drainage, 
which a landowner is sometimes willing to do for a tenant, 
are seldom undertaken. If an occupying tenant has sufficient 
money to purchase his farm, then there is good reason why 
he 'should do this, provided he is satisfied with a return 
of about 3 per cent, on his, surplus capital. 

To suggest, however, that those not now making a living 
from the land can be best assisted to do so by being helped 
to become owners, is ignoring the advantage to the cultivator 
of the present division of interests between landlord and 
tenant. This division means that the landowner provides 
the whole of the money necessary for the land and build- 
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ings, the tenant only finding the working capital, represent- 
ing a comparatively small proportion of the total amount 
invested in the farm. The landowner is satisfied with 
3 per cent, interest, or less, on his capital outlay, while the 
tenant can usiially use such capital, as he may possess 
in a more profitable way, and so as to be more readily 
realizable if wanted for any other purpose. For these 
reasons it would appear that, if a larger number are to be 
assisted to obtain a maintenance from the land, it should be 
as tenants rather than as owners. Fixity of tenure, freedom 
of cultivation, and compensation for permanent improvements 
must be secured : but under present conditions of farming 
to do this is not a difficult matter. 

When these views are appreciated it will be seen that 
the " Small Holdings Act, 1893," will be of little service in 
establishing men upon the land. No doubt its provisions 
may be useful for many of those who wish to purchase pro- 
perties for residence, and to work the same as a recreation, 
and who have some other substantial source of income. 
The money obtained under the Act will be slightly lower 
in interest than it would be from a private mortgage ; the 
proportion possible to obtain in relation to the value of the 
holding will be larger ; and the repayment of part of the 
amount by a terminating rent-charge is a useful stipulation. 
No one, however, could avail himself of the Act even for so 
small a property as just named, if he possessed less than 
;^2oo. To find this sum among those who for the sake 
of maintenance are willing to take the hard work and 
risks of an actual cultivator would be unlikely; while 
even if the man were found who had this sum, it 
would be undesirable, for the reasons already given, for 
him to attempt to commence work as an owner before he 
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had experience as a tenant. For these reasons, therefore, 
we must come to the conclusion that the Small Holdings 
Act cannot be largely utilized by those whom it was in- 
tended^ to benefit, and that it is not practicable for any large 
number of labourers to be established on land by availing 
themselves of its operations. The Local Government- Bill 
of 1893, if it become law, may be of assistance in extend- 
ing the benefits of the Act by making tenancy under it more 
practicable. This bill will be found noticed on page 35. 

A new. organization -which has been suggested to be 
formed with the name of The Lands Allotment Association, 
may be able to do something, for it is intended not only to 
provide for lending to intending cultivators the balance of 
the purchase-money of the properties, the greater part of 
which they will be able to borrow under the Small Holdings 
Act, but also for lending them a sum up to one-half the 
necessary working capital. This proposed Association is 
not yet in a sufficiently definite form to judge of its practica- 
bility on a large scale. There appears to be considerable 
risk in lending capital to independent owners, having regard 
to the difficulty of keeping such control over them as will 
provide security for the sum lent. 

Although on the economic grounds which have been 
named, ownership seems neither a necessity nor an advan- 
tage to a small cultivator, it must be admitted that from 
Social and National aspects the creation of a large number 
of small owners would be most desirable. Many who 
would wish to obtain their maintenance from the land have 
strong feelings on the subject of right of the ownership 
of the property upon which they expend labour and money. 
Some of these would like to own their land even if it did 
tie up their limited capital ; somewhat reduce their income; 
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and place them under liabilities to mortgagees. Again, 
arrangements for purchasing small areas may assist a larger 
number to obtain land in consequence of the adoption of 
this method enabling them to raise capital for the erection 
of the buildings when the original landowner is not willing to 
do so. Some propose that an intending cultivator might 
acquire land in this way, and commence farming with a few 
sheds, providing himself with lodging elsewhere. Then 
gradually, perhaps in the course of years, and mainly by his 
own labour, he would improve the . property, and erect a 
suitable residence and buildings. To take this course a 
purchaser must possess not less than ;£200, and this sum 
would only be sufficient, if he could avail himself to the 
fullest possible extent of the assistance provided under 
the Small Holdings Act, or from some private source to a 
similar extent. 

It would appear, however, that the introduction of a sys- 
tem of perpetual leasing, which would be somewhat similar 
to the Scottish " feu " system, would give all the advantages 
of peasant proprietorship without the occupier having to 
inyest. large capital. Though this system could be applied to 
any small area where the leaseholder was prepared to erect 
the requisite buildings, the system is more adaptable to deal- 
ing with waste or uncultivated land, as named on page 200. 

Independent small farms. — We will now consider the 
views of those who are of opinion that any man renting a 
few acres of land can obtain maintenance therefrom for 
himself and family. Some who have not given detailed 
consideration to this question, or who possess no practical 
knowledge of the subject, have committed themselves to 
definite ideas. Certain writers have claimed that a man 
only wants three acres and a cow to ensure a comfortable 
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livelihood ; others again have said two acres were sufficient 
if used for gardening ; while a considerable number state 
that a small holder has only to confine himself to rearing 
pigs in order to obtain a profitable living. If such proposi- 
tions were practicable,- the problem of getting a living from 
the land might be considered to be solved. Unfortunately, 
results have shown that, with the existing conditions of agri- 
culture, it is impossible for any man under ordinary circum- 
stances to obtain his maintenance solely from a small hold- 
ing when it is isolated and independent. If the life of a 
small holder were so easy, as certain unpractical writers 
wish us to believe, we should see' some indications of a 
general wish on the part of labourers who already possess 
the necessary experience, to become small holders, in order 
to escape from their work of grinding toil for the benefit of 
another. No such wish is shown. An opportunity of rent- 
ing a piece of grass land involving no labour is generally 
eagerly, sought by a labourer as an auxiliary means of in- 
come. He also frequently is prepared to take a small 
allotment, if he have not a sufficiently large garden to grow 
the produce needed for consumption by his family. But 
to have some small area as a subsidiary means of income 
is very different from giving up the position of a wage- 
earner, and relying solely upon the produce from land. As 
no general desire to take this step is shown by those 
agricultural labourers who would be expected to be most 
anxious to gain the independence it would give them, it 
is evident that this class, who alone have the necessary 
experience to judge upon this point, do recognize the diffi- 
culties and uncertainties of the life of a small holder under 
ordinary conditions. 
It may, however, be contended that the agricultural 
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labourer by his training is lacking in enterprise, and that an 
artisan or intelligent town labourer coming fresh to the work 
would be able to do better. This might apply to a piece, 
of grass la.nd or a small allotment, which to a town workman 
would form a pleasant and healthful change of employment.. 
When it is a question of obtaining a maintenance solely 
from land it becomes a different question, for not only 
experience but various other conditions are then requisite. 

In the first place, the provision of suitable land owned 
by a capitalist who will provide all the necessary buildings, 
is a necessity. Suitable land can be found on easy terms 
in many districts, but seldom combined with the capitalist 
who will provide the buildings. There are few landowners 
who have the power to spend the amount necessary for the 
erection of the buildings, even though they favour the 
extension of small holdings. Especially is this the case in 
consequence of the possible difficulty which may be experi- 
enced in obtaining and keeping reliable and satisfactory 
tenants at such rents as would pay some interest on the 
expenditure made. Then skill is a necessity, for no tenant 
can keep a cow, pigs, or poultry without experience of their 
wants and habits, and a knowledge of how to grow the crops 
needed for their consumption in the most economical manner. 
The possession of capital is another essential, for even if 
the landlord provided all the necessary buildings, the tenant 
could not work even five acres without at least ;£6o for the 
purchase of farm stock, tools, manure, seeds, &c., and for 
the provision of maintenance for his family until realization 
of produce. If the tenant possessed the requisite skill .and 
m<>ney,.his next difficulty would be to effect the sale of 
produce. Evidently the best policy of farming for such a 
tenant would be for him to grow- as much as possible of the 
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food required for home consumption. In addition to raising 
this produce, he must also be able to grow sufficient to realize 
the cash necessary to pay the rent, rates, arid general farm 
expenses ; to buy such food as could not be home grown ; 
to purchase clothes, and to provide the general incidental 
expenses. It would probably be necessary to sell produce 
to the value of twice as much as was grown for consumption 
in order to meet these payments. To do this the small 
holder would have to convert his produce into a portable, 
and, as far as possible, a non-perishable commodity, which 
involves skilled labour with uncertainty in the quality of the 
product. There is then loss of time in marketing and cost 
of carriage, while in the. absence of a private customer the 
producer has to accept for his products whatever price a 
local dealer thinks proper to give. 

If a small tenant had overcome all these difficulties, that 
is to say had secured suitable land and buildings, possessed 
the necessary skill and capital, had a wife or other assist- 
ant competent in marketing, who could rhake butter and 
bacon of a reliable quality, and lastly, had found a certain 
market for his produce at full prices, then success might be 
obtained. Without these conditions, which are not now 
attainable under ordinary circumstances, it is only possible 
to come to the conclusion that the general extension of 
independent small holdings as a sole means of livelihood is 
impracticable. 

But is there any method by which these conditions can 
be supplied ? If so, it is evident that by the introduction 
of this method small holdings will become practicable, and 
at least this way found as one means of getting people back 
to the land. Any method suggested for supplying these 
conditions must be one which will give to men the 
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necessary experience without expense, test their competency, 
secure for them suitable land and buildings, lend them some 
part of the necessary capital, provide them with such assist- 
ance that they may produce articles of good quality at the 
smallest possible cost, and lastly obtain for that produce a 
certainty of realization. 

If a scheme effecting these objects can be devised, the 
question how to get men back to the land will be partially 
solved. Such a scheme will hereafter be suggested, but 
before giving consideration to the same it is desirable ' to 
notice, the various actual attempts that have been made in 
the settlement of rrien upon the land, and the experience to 
be gained therefrom. This is the subject of the two next 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RESULTS OF ORGANIZED EFFORTS. 

Having in our first chapter considered various suggestions, 
it is desirable now to review the results of efforts at the 
employment of unskilled men on the land which are already 
in operation. 

Settlement at Frederiksoord. — This settlement is the 
result of the earliest effort of the kind, and originated with 
a general of the Dutch army, who, seeing that many men, 
disbanded at the peace of 1815, were unable to obtain work, 
formed the idea that they could get their living from the 
land. To try this experiment, a large uncultivated area was 
obtained on the borders of Friesland, situated near the 
small town of Steenwyck. A Settlement was here formed 
known as Frederiksoord, and at the present time it consists 
of six farms of over 200 acres each, worked by the society 
owning the settlement, and about 220 farms of an area of 
■j^ acres each, worked by independent tenants. The history 
and work of the Settlement have lately been described in a 
small volume written by Mr. H. G. Willink entitled, T!ke 
Dutch Home Labour Colonies, published in 1889, and in an 
article by Mr. Ernest Clarke in the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society for December 1891.1 With two so 

' An extract from this article describing the colony will be found in 
the Appendix on page 205. 
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recent and easily accessible accounts it is unnecessary here 
to notice in detail the present arrangements of the settlement. 
The writer has visited the farms, and, as a result of his 
investigations, it seems that the condition of the tenants is 
not so satisfactory as at first appeared to be the case. ■ All 
the tenants receive special assistance from the Society; several 
even with this help admitted they could not make a sufficient 
maintenance without taking outside work ; and many were 
considerably in arrear with their rent. The standard of 
living and the wages given for agricultural work are very low 
in the district of the Settlement, the farm labourers seldom 
obtaining more than is. 2d. per day. An income from a 
small holding which would be considered satisfactory in 
comparison with such a daily wage, would be looked upon 
as a starvation allowance by an English labourer able to earn 
twice that amount. 

As to the results to the Society owning the Settlement, 
they seem to have been satisfactory when the work was 
first started. The Society, however, very soon undertook 
from the Government the maintenance on other properties 
of a large number of paupers, and within ten years from the 
commencement had nearly 5000 persons upon land under 
its control. Under many difficulties the work went on till 
1859, when the Government granted over;£^4So,ooo to relieve 
the Society from its liabilities, and took these other properties, 
known as the Beggar Colonies, under its own control. In 
consequence of the connection of Frederiksoord with the 
Beggar Colonies in its early history it is difficult to say what 
has been the actual cost of the Settlement, but the founding 
of each household is estimated by the Society to cost about 
jQi^o. As to the revenue, the rents receivable from the 

small farms are over ^^1500 a year, and this, supplemented 

c 
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by charitable contributions of ;^i200 a year with a profit 
from the general farms, is sufficient to meet the general 
administration expenses. These include the expenses of 
education, the technical training of the children, and medical 
advice, but no interest on capital. The fact that the Settle- 
ment is not self-supporting is, in the opinion of the writer, 
mainly owing to the unsuitable situation and poor soil. 

Any rnan coming upon the Settlement has to be nominated 
by subscribers to the Society owning the property, and 
approved by the director. He is then received as a labourer 
upon one of the model farms worked by the Society, and 
after residence there for not less than two years, and in 
many cases for more than double that time, he is admitted 
to an independent holding, and live stock is supplied to him. 
When once thus established the tenant usually remains for 
life, and there are seldom more than four or five vacancies 
for new tenants upon the Settlement in any year. 

So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, Frederik- 
soord is the only organized attempt in Europe to enable 
men to secure a permanent living from independent holdings 
situated upon one property, where they have the advantages 
of CO operation, and where means of industrial employment 
are provided. 

Dutch penal colony at Veenhaizen. — The Beggar 
Colonies previously referred to, taken over by the Dutch 
Government in 1859, have now been concentrated in one 
settlement at Veenhuizen in North Holland. Any man 
found begging in Holland is brought before the magistrates, 
and on conviction is sentenced to a few days' imprisonment, 
to be succeeded by a term of from six months to two years 
of forced labour upon this colony. When the writer visited 
the colony it appeared that all the men were engaged during 
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favourable weather in the manual work of reclaiming and 
improving waste land. By this means large areas of what 
had been unproductive soil had been brought into a good 
condition of cultivation. During unfavourable weather the 
men were employed in various indoor industries. 

As to the financial results,, the farming and industries are 
both extremely well managed, and the returns are usually 
sufficient to provide for the maintenance of the men, but not 
to meet the costs of administration, which, as it is regarded 
as a penal colony, are naturally heavy. Any colony started 
on a similar basis, but for those who voluntarily offer to work 
in consequence of not being able to obtain other employ- 
ment, would be likely to have more favourable results. The 
costs of administration of such a colony with the same 
number of men as at Veenhuizen would be less than half 
what is there expended. Then more value would be obtained 
from the work, partly because the men would be of a more 
honest class, and partly because the work being of a volun- 
tary nature, more inducement could be offered to ensure its 
faithful execution. 

Farm labour colonies in Germany. — We will now con- 
sider what has been done in Germany. In that country 
far more help is given to the unemployed than in England, 
and the system of Poor Law relief is one from which much 
could be learnt by certain of our Poor Law reformers. The 
only work which need be noticed here is that done by the 
Farm Labour Colonies, and upon the Municipal Farms near 
Berlin. The former originated with Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh, who told me, in an interview I had the pleasure 
of having with him, how he had recognized fifteen years ago 
that the relief the unemployed wanted was work and not 
money, and he had gone to the land as, in his opinion, being 
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the only means of providing that work. The first colony 
was started near Bielefeld in 1882. It is unnecessary for 
me to give any description of the method and organization 
of the work, for it is fully described in the Nineteenth Century 
of January 1891, in an article by Lord Meath,i and there 
have also been references to the work in other journals. 

As to the financial results, the cost per man is about dd. 
per day in excess of the profit from the farm. This amount 
is mainly contributed from charitable funds, but aid is also 
given from Imperial resources and local taxation. Though 
there is this deficiency, it should be remembered that the 
improvement in the capital value of the land is not con- 
sidered. Few productive indbor industries being in oper- 
ation, a large amount of time must be wasted in unfavourable 
weather. The soil is not of that character which would give 
large yields or variety of produce, and the colony is not well 
situated for markets. If greater care were exercised in the 
management of manual labour, and more attention given to 
the work of each man, more favourable financial results could 
be obtained than at present, though under no conditions do 
I think the colony could be made self-supporting. The 
moral results have been considered so successful that twenty- 
one country colonies have been organized since the one at 
Bielefeld, some of which, I understand, are financially more 
satisfactory. 

Hand-labour farms near Berlin. — References have fre- 
quently been made to the employment of large numbers of 
men in hand cultivation of farms near Berlin, worked by 
the municipality. Much information concerning these farms 
was courteously given me by the Chief of the Poor Law 

' An extract from this article describing the colony will be found in 
the Appendix on pages 208 to 211. 
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Board of that city. In Berlin there are homes for the aged 
poor, while those men who are destitute, through being 
unable to find employment, can avail themselves of the 
free town shelters, which take the place of our casual wards. 
After any man has availed himself of the free shelters for a 
few nights without obtaining employment, he is sent for 
a definite term to the workhouse. Of 1300 housed in 
this building at the time of my visit, nearly 900 were em- 
ployed upon the farms situate about eight miles from the 
city. 

As a result of a day spent upon these farms, I formed the 
opinion that the work was not arranged in such a manner 
as would economically utilize the whole power of the men. 
Far too large a number were employed to produce certain 
results, and the expense of administration was out of all pro- 
portion to the value of .the work obtained. Although the 
system adopted is the simplest for the employment of men 
on the land, and one that some might declare could be 
profitably applied, it certainly could never be made self, 
supporting. The comparatively small area that was devoted 
to gardening was very satisfactorily cultivated. It must be 
remembered that on such a property as this there are great 
difficulties. The number of men is constantly varying; 
the workhouse is situated some miles from the farms ; the 
labour available is of the most ineffective kind; and the 
work is regarded more as prison labour is regarded by us, 
viz. as a means of employment, rather than as an attempt- 
to give self-supporting labour to the men maintained. From 
the official annual report to March 31, 1890, it appears 
that the cost of maintenance of each man was zf^. per day 
in excess of the estimated value of his labour. The costs of 
administration were nearly as much as the expenses of main- 
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tenance, the total cost for each man being rather over ^j^ii 
for the entire year. 

Having thus glanced at what has been done in the 
employment of the destitute class on the land abroad, 
we will now notice the results which have been achieved 
at the few attempts already made in England. 

Convict labour on land at Dartmoor. — The earliest of 
these attempts was the employment of the forced labour 
of convicts at Dartmoor. A large extent of rough, desolate 
.moorland was here in possession of the Government. Since 
the convict prison was established, nearly looo acres have 
been reclaimed solely by convict labour, the greater part 
under the direction of Mr. Alexander Watt, F.S.I., to whom 
I am indebted for much information as to the work, given 
me during my inspection of the farms. The results amply 
show what can be done in rough improvement work by care- 
ful management of untrained labour. Unfortunately the 
position is so bleak and exposed that it is unusual for corn 
to ripen. The land, therefore, when brought into cultivation 
is mainly sown down to grass, and used for stock-raising. 
The quality of the land when reclaimed being so unfavour- 
able, the improvement work carried out would not have 
been profitable for a private owner, even if the labour had 
been available"at nothing beyond the cost of the maintenance 
of the men. 

Settlement of the Home Colonization Society. — Probably 
in consequence of the unpractical nature of the propbsals 
made in Poverty and the State, named in the last chapter, 
it has been found difficult to get sufficient money to attempt 
a trial of the principles of the Home Colonization Society. 
In May 1892, however, work was commenced on a small, 
but more, practical, basis than is advocated in Mr. Mill's 
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book. In that month possession was obtained of a water- 
mill and some cottages in Westmoreland with eight acres of 
land. In the following October further land was acquired, 
making a total area of under 150 acres, and upon this an 
industrial and farming community is being established. The 
total capital involved is nearly ;^5ooo, and when the writer 
was upon the property in the autumn of 1892, he formed 
the opinion that the land alone would maintain 20 to 30 
workers, exclusive of profit from industries. 

In March 1893 there were 30 colonists on the property, 
22 being adults. As the land has been in the possession 
of the Society for so short a time, no definite opinion 
can yet be expressed as to the success, of this particular 
scheme, or as to the actual financial position. 

The Hadleigh Colony of the Salvation Army. — The only 
other work now in operation in England with the view 
of finding self-supporting work upon the land is the Hadleigh 
Farm Colony of the Salvation Army. The results obtained 
there must be considered in some detail, for the organizers 
of the scheme had the benefit of the experience gained 
from all the work previously mentioned, and not being 
pledged to any particular system, were free to adopt what- 
ever basis was considered best to achieve the object of find- 
ing self-supporting work upon the land for the destitute and 
unemployed class. The best results were therefore to be 
anticipated. Some of the possible ideas for the suggested 
work named in Darkest England were on detailed consider- 
ation abandoned ; and before the acquirement of the 
property, the definite objects to be achieved were settled. 
The Review of the first year's Social Work of the Salvation 
Army, issued in December 1891, states these to be — 

I. To find work in the reclamation or improvement of 
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land upon which unskilled labour can be profitably 
employed, and of such a character as will form a 
good test whether "out of works" are willing to 
work or not, and so prove whether they are worthy 
, of future assistance. 

2. To cultivate land under the ordinary methods of farm- 

ing, but employing hand labour to the largest possible 
profitable extent, so as to afford useful training for 
those who wish to become emigrants or established as 
cultivators of small allotment farms in this country. 

3. To carry on such industries as are connected with 

farming, as well as to carry on various branches of 
general industrial work, which will give profitable 
employment for unskilled workers under better and 
more healthy conditions than exist in London. 

4. To provide means for training men in useful trades or 

industries, giving them opportunity of moral improve- 
ment, and assisting them in educational or other 
ways, so that they may be better able to get their 
living in the future. 
The special advantages of the farms at Hadleigh for the 
attainment of these complex objects have been generally 
agreed upon by all critics, and were specially noticed in the 
report of the Committee of Inquiry issued in December 
1892. The colony has been described in various pub- 
lications, and I do not, therefore, propose to mention the 
method of work, but only to refer to the results shown 
by the published statements which have been made.^ When 
entering into possession of the property it was pointed out 
that in comparison with an ordinary farm the colony would 

' A short extract from a description of the colony will be found in 
the Appendix on page 212. 
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have special advantages. There would be no rent or interest 
on capital to be provided; sufficient capital would be avail- 
able for Tvorking purposes ; extra laboiu: was obtainable 
whenever wanted at harvest and haytime at a cheap rate ; a 
market at full wholesale prices for many products was secured 
in connection with the various branches of work carried on 
by the Salvation Army ; extra returns from garden produce 
would be realized without the usual risks of a market 
gardener, by reason of the consumers being upon the 
property ; and better prices in some cases obtained by sale 
of manufactured articles in the place of raw products. 

The first report and balance sheet covers the period from 
the commencement of the work in May, to November 30, 
1891. Referring to the financial statements contained there- 
in, it appears that the farm (excluding the poultry) returned 
a profit of j£/^2 after meeting all farm expenses, but not 
charging general colony administration. Among the expenses 
was the valuation on entry, this including, in accordance 
with the ordinary custom, the rent, rates, and tithe on the 
arable land from the previous Michaelmas, and the cost of 
cultivations of the growing crops. In this particular case such 
arrangement was unfavourable, as the farm was in a poor 
and foul condition, and some of the wheat upon which the 
heaviest valuation must have been paid proved valueless, and 
was ploughed before harvest. Taking into consideration this 
valuation, the condition of the land on taking possession, 
the difficulties of organizing the labour, and the expense of 
starting any new work, the result above-named must be 
considered satisfactory. The loss on the poultry department 
of over ;^i6o was the most startling fact in the balance 
sheet. This department, it appears, was in charge of a 
special manager, who claimed to have made substantial 
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profits on a poultry farm of his own, and had volunteered 
to do the same for the Army. His failure during this first 
year was owing to not having proper arrangements ; unex- 
pected death of stock ; and other accidents, incidental to 
work at a new place. 

From the report, for which I was partly responsible, 
having been concerned in the early organization of the 
colony, it would appear that the labour of those engaged on 
excavation and land reclamation was satisfactory. It is 
stated that this class of work was being executed by the 
men at substantially less cost than if it had been done by 
paid labour on ordinary terms. The results shown from 
the labour of those men who had been employed in 
gardening were also decidedly encouraging. It was further 
stated that the men proved of good conduct, easy of 
control, and willing to work. Lastly, it was said that the 
men were of a most dependent character when coming upon 
the colony, and in order to improve them in this respect, 
a course of special training for those who wished to become 
emigrants was being settled, and complete technical training 
had been arranged in various indoor industries. 

The organization of suitable industries to occupy spare 
time, and also for the employment of those who were not 
fitted for outdoor labour, had proved most difficult. These 
industries had to be of a character which required but 
little capital ; could be carried on by intermittent labour ; 
would utilize the full value of any experienced man on the 
colony; and would give a return of not less than is. 6d. 
per day for practically unskilled men. Then the products 
had to be of such a nature as were required on the colony 
or by some of the other branches of the army work ; or of 
a class not now made in this country ; or of a character for 
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which the demand exceeded the existing supply. Unless 
these conditions were complied with, it would be seen that 
the work on the colony might tend to increase the unem- 
ployed class. The difficulties of finding the industries and 
arranging for instruction in them was at length surmounted. 
Such were the results attained up to the issue of the first 
report. 

The further progress of the work is shown by the report 
and balance sheet up to September 30, 1892, issued by 
the Committee of Inquiry. Turning first to the working 
account of the farm, the result is decidedly disappointing, 
for on the whole period since commencement there is a loss 
shown of ;^i590. As the first balance sheet had shown a 
small profit, the loss for the last year was somewhat greater 
than the sum last mentioned. This result is without charg- 
ing rent, tithe, rates (except such part as was charged in 
the valuation on entry), interest on capital, or administra- 
tion expenses. The first reason apparent for the disap- 
pointing results is the low price of all farm produce, for 
which full effect had to be given in the farm valuation 
on September 30, 1892. On inspection of the working 
account, a second cause will be at once apparent, for to 
any one acquainted with the cultivation of a farm it will be 
seen that the ordinary working expenses were excessive, and 
that, at least, the same return ought to have been made 
without the item of ;^ii4S, entered as the maintenance of 
colonists. It is evident that upon the engagement of each 
colonist on farm work, either horse labour or paid manual 
labour should be correspondingly reduced. This, however, 
necessitates great skill, trouble, and special powers of man- 
agement on the part of the farm superintendent. Unless 
these be exercised, the farming is allowed to continue upon 
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the ordinary basis of horse husbandry, and the unskilled 
men only employed on non-essential work, of which there 
is always a great variety upon any large landed property. 
Such was evidently the case upon the colony last year, nor 
can this be altogether unexpected, as the same error is 
made, to some extent, in the German colonies. The first 
farm superintendent at Hadleigh had shown special appre- 
ciation of the necessity for the most careful administration 
of hand labour, but, unfortunately, he died in December 
1891. From the financial results, it is apparent that his 
successor could not at once devise plans for the manage- 
ment of the work of the unskilled men on the land. Little 
hand-culture seems therefore to have been employed, except 
in gardening operations, which were in charge of a specially 
skilled superintendent, and have proved satisfactory. The 
third cause for the poor results was that no substantial 
addition to the area under cultivation was made; though 
had circumstances rendered it possible to give attention to 
this profitable work, at least 1 20 acres of the rough land 
should have been under cultivation without any larger ex- 
penditure than that which has been incurred. Another 
cause of the diminished farm returns was the planting of 
forty acres of fruit. The actual cost of this work is charged 
to capital account ; and though possibly a desirable expendi- 
ture, it prevents any appreciable return for the first year or 
two, from the area so planted, which appears to include all 
the best cultivated land. 

But the cause which must have made the most substan- 
tial difference in the revenue is the non-development of the 
minor industries, for it appears that there has practically 
been no income from this source. It must be remembered 
that there is darkness during working hours each day, for 
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many months in the year j there will probably be some 
weeks of frost ; and many days of continuous rain, during 
the whole of which time work on the land is impossible. 
At any time of the year there are certain to be periods when 
field-work is not a necessity even if the weather be favour- 
able. Then there were also many men upon the colony 
who were physically unfit for outdoor labour. It was in 
consequence of these circumstances that so much promin- 
ence was given to industries in the objects before stated 
and settled before the commencement of the work ; and so 
much care given to the arrangement of technical training 
named in the first report. On every man adopting some 
industry the system of paying cash grants, in addition to 
the provision of maintenance, might possibly have been 
stopped, the men being left to earn what they required for 
themselves from their industrial work. This for the period 
covered by the report, might have made a difference of 
nearly ;^30oo. Even, however, if no important alteration 
had been made in this direction, there can be no doubt that 
with reasonable care each man, during the time when his 
labour could not be profitably utilized in outdoor work, 
could have made an average return of 2s. per week in 
addition to receiving training which might have been useful 
to him in the future. A return at the rate last mentioned 
calculated on the number of men kept from December 
1 89 1 to the date of the report, would have exceeded 

;^I200. 

In case it may be thought that the poor results from the 
sources of revenue named have been owing to oversight or 
neglect, I should point out that it was evidently considered 
the best course to develop on a large scale certain manu- 
factures involving large capital outlay. In the expenditure 
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of this capital the labour of the colonists has been largely 
used, the necessary result being the postponement of the 
development of the landed resources and non-introduction 
of productive industries. By comparison of the balance 
sheets of November 30, 1891, and September 30, 1892, 
it appears that over ;^i 8,000 were spent in permanent 
works during that period of ten months.^ Some are of 
opinion that the greater part of this expenditure being upon 
a wharf, railway, and brickworks, was not of a character 
likely to achieve the objects of the colony. The Committee 
of Inquiry considered it was too early to express an opinion 
as to the ultimate success of what has been undertaken in 
this direction. If the amount absorbed does not prevent 
the completion of the objects of the colony, and returns in 
the future a profit of perhaps ;^20oo a year, many will 
consider the wisdom of this expenditure has been shown. 

Can the colony be made self-supporting ? This should 
be considered, for, if with all the special advantages it 
possesses, men unskilled in agricultural work cannot there 
be maintained from the product of their labour upon the 
land, it must be admitted that no means could be devised 
by which such a result could be accomplished elsewhere. 
As we have seen, the loss for the year proved to be over 
;^i6oo. In addition to making up this amount, before the 
possibility of maintaining as many men as have been kept 
on the colony can be shown, there must be a sufficient 
surplus to provide interest on capital; to pay tithe and 
rates, which together amount to about ;^i6oo a year; and 
to pay general administration expenses. These together 
make a total of about ;^40oo. Can this revenue be made 

^ The amount and details of the total expenditure upon the Hadleigh 
farm colony will be found in the Appendix on page 214. 
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from the colony without increase of expenses? This I 
believe to be possible. The capital expenditure on matters 
not affecting the land being now completed, attention will 
be able to be given to the profitabl'e improvement of the 
land, and raising therefrom the maximum amount of pro- 
duce. If then the horse labour be economized, and the 
men more largely employed on hand cultivation of those 
crops which the special circumstances of the colony render 
most profitable ; if the treatment or partial manufacture of 
the farm products be introduced in the place of their being 
sold in the raw state ; and if minor productive industries be 
organized for the utilization of the weeks which must other- 
wise be spent in idleness ; then it is possible to obtain the 
return named without an increase in the expenses. 

It should not be overlooked that nearly 300 colonists 
have been maintained, which is far beyond what the pro- 
duce of the land would support. In September 1891, when 
possession was obtained of the whole area of the colony, its 
extent was 1150 acres. Only 310 acres were then under 
tillage, the greater part of the remainder being rough land 
which had gone out of cultivation. In the present month 
(April 1893) the area under tillage, I am informed, is about 
350 acres, in addition to fruit. On p. 80 it is shown that 
the average produce of three acres under hand husbandry 
is necessary to meet the total expenses of each man. The 
special advantages possessed by the Salvation Army will 
render a rather leSs area sufficient, if well organized, and 
probably the total expense of maintenance of 150 men can 
be paid out of the produce froni the land as it now is. Any 
larger number can only be maintained by support of the 
charitable, or on profit from industries. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ALLOTMENTS AND SMALL FARMS. 

In the last chapter reference has only been made to the 
results of various public colonies employing large numbers 
under direction, but we must now glance briefly at the 
experience to be gained from the results of the working of 
independent allotments and small farms. 

Results from allotments. — Allotments are far more 
frequent than many suppose, and in accordance with the 
latest returns there are probably over half a million people 
in England cultivating areas of less than one acre. There 
is a great difference of opinion as to the actual results of 
working such areas. In some cases where the allotment 
system has been tried, allotment holders who have taken up 
their land with enthusiasm have discontinued it after having 
attempted the work for perhaps two or three years. In 
other parts allotments are so appreciated that there is a 
competition to secure any which happen to become vacant. 
The reason for this discrepancy of opinion can soon be 
ascertained. 

Conditions which determine correct area of allotments. 
— Under ordinary circumstances allotments will always be 
successful when two conditions are fulfilled. In the first 
place, the size of the allotment must be of that area which 
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the tenant holding the same can easily cultivate in his spare 
time with the assistance of his family ; and secondly, the 
produce to be grown must be that which can be consumed 
by his household, or by pigs or other farm stock kept by 
him. The numerous cases of non-success of allotments 
have been owing to non-observance of these two conditions. 
The first should determine the area which may be taken 
by any man. Thus an agricultural labourer can have but 
little spare time available. If in full employment, he has 
but few hours when his time is his own ; and all who have 
given consideration to the subject will agree that the greater 
part of those hours could be better spent by him in rest 
rather than in continuation of toil of the same character as 
that in which he has been engaged all day. An active farm 
labourer may take an allotment of as much as one-eighth of 
an acre, but that is amply sufficient to raise all that his 
family can consume, and for him to take a larger quantity 
will mean failure, discontent, and loss. Working-men in 
our towns, and rural labourers are in a position to take a 
larger area. For these the working of the allotment may 
be a healthful and enjoyable change of occupation, and the 
time at their disposal will usually be longer than that of any 
farm labourer in full employment. Then again a village 
artisan or tradesman, with his time entirely his own, but 
with a trade possibly occupying only a portion of that time, 
will have ample opportunities, and can easily and profitably 
work a large-sized allotment. It may be considered that 
every acre of land if fully worked will require 320 hours of 
labour in the course of the year, in addition to the assistance 
of the family for lighter work. If every man will remember 
this, and will consider before taking land how much time 
he is likely to be able to spare during the hours when work 

P 
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on the land is possible, we shall not see so many poorly 
cultivated allotments as are now frequently found. 

If an intending tenant finds he will have sufficient time to 
justify his taking a large allotment, he must then give con- 
sideration to the second condition above-named. It is easy 
to show that krge profits can be made from any area if the 
returns are estimated at the retail saleable price of the 
produce ; but to obtain this amount is usually impossible. 
The produce of an allotment supplied to the family of the 
grower may be placed at the retail value in estimating the 
money return from the land ; but those wants being supplied, 
the 'remainder of the produce under ordinary circumstances 
can only be considered to be of the value which it is worth 
for feeding pigs. Unless, therefore, the grower has the 
arrangements necessary for rearing the latter, and is prepared 
to do this work, his time may be wasted if given to raising 
more produce than required for consumption. 

Eetnrns froiu allotments. — If land is situated near a 
town, then the produce may sell at high prices, and under 
these special circumstances land could be worked by hired 
labour, both conditions above-named being then disregarded. 
As to the returns made from allotments, an area of about a 
quarter of an acre growing produce for home consumption 
may return a' value of ;^3 to ;^4. Consideration of a large 
nuraiber of results seems to show that allotments exceeding 
that area, if skilfully worked in accordance with the con- 
ditions before-named, may be expected to return a profit at 
the rate of ^£8 per acre. If the hours of work are about as 
before-named, this would be a profit of £4 per acre, in 
addition to remuneration for labour at the agricultural rate 
of id. per hour. 

Whether small holdings or any other means for making 
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more persons entirely dependent upon the land can be 
carried out in this country or not, the extension at least of 
allotments can be advocated provided only that the two 
conditions above-named be observed. 

Local Government Bill, 1893. — The provisions of the 
Local Government Bill recently introduced, and which, 
having support from both sides of the House, will probably 
become law this year, give important powers to Parish 
Councils which are to be constituted in rural parishes. 
Included amongst them is power of management of allot- 
ments, and provisions which will render more effective the 
Allotments Act of 1887, and the Small Holdings Act 01 
1892. These provisions must be exercised with caution it 
they are to be carried out with success. 

The condition under which small areas can be success- 
fully worked have just been mentioned. There are many 
men who without consideration of those conditions think 
they would like an allotment. These men are mainly 
labourers who either have mistaken views as to their own 
ability to work, or have been persuaded that they should 
have land by those who think an allotment for every 
labourer is the one thing necessary to bring happiness to 
our villages. When this Bill becomes law, there will no 
doubt be a largely increased demand from such people, 
and there may be considerable pressure brought to bear 
upon the Parish Council to use such influence and powers 
as they posiess, to supply allotments and small holdings to 
almost every applicant. If, however, the whole immediate 
demand be supplied without the most careful investigation 
as to the intentions and capability of each intending tenant, 
it is certain that in one or two years many of the tenants 
will find that they do not possess either the time, skill, or 
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inclination to do the continuous cultivation work which is 
necessary. The result will be, that many of the allotments 
will be given up, in some cases without •payment of the rent 
due, and in a bad condition of cultivation. This has fre- 
quently happened in private cases ; the most notable 
instance known to the writer being on an estate in Sussex. 
In this case allotments were provided for all applicants. 
Within two years more than half the tenants who had 
previously expressed so much anxiety to obtain the land, 
decided they would not work it any longer, it thus becom- 
ing untenanted. It is not unknown in the experience of 
those having the management of allotments for a tenant to 
take the land and then neither to dig nor to take any steps 
towards its cultivation. 

In any case where the Act is brought into force it will 
be necessary to make inquiry as to the character and the 
amount of time which the applicant is likely to have free 
for working the land, before any decision can be arrived at 
as to securing him an allotment. If the applicant be 
approved, the terms of letting must be carefully arranged, 
and include rules necessary to secure good cultivation, 
and the payment of a deposit of a sufficient amount to 
cover possible loss if the land should come into possession, 
and be found not to have been worked in a proper manner. 
Without some such care the new powers proposed to be 
given under the Act will be prejudicial. If, however, this 
caution be exercised, though the applicants under such 
conditions will be fewer in number, yet the Act will be 
useful in rendering a larger number more dependent upon 
the produce of our land. 

Small holdings in England.— In referring to a small 
holder I refer to one who is entirely dependent upon the 
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produce of the land which he works, while an allotment I 
define as a small area of land worked by a cultivator who 
has some other substantial means of livelihood. In Chapter 
L the reasons were given which usually render small hold- 
ings impracticable in England ; but these are successful 
under certain conditions. In some of our dairy districts 
there are small holdings consisting mainly of grass land. 
About twenty acres of the latter, if skilfully managed and of 
good quality, will give a satisfactory living to a skilful tenant. 
Such grass land, however, must be of a quality which can 
only be produced after many years' growth, and for any 
such holdings which become vacant at the present day 
there are numbers of eager applicants. There are further 
small holdings situated in specially accessible positions for 
London or other large towns, and devoted to growing 
garden produce or fruit, their situation enabling a profitable 
sale to be secured for these products. 

Small farms worked by horse labour. — There are also 
small farms worked by tenants employing horse labour 
either by contract or by joint share with other tenants ; but 
if they are ordinary holdings of fifty acres or less of arable 
land, such attempts seldom give a satisfactory livelihood. 
Horse cultivation seems more effective, economical, and 
speedy than hand husbandry. It is necessary, however, to 
consider the difficulties of a small tenant in relation to horse 
labour, for we shall then see reasons why the area of the 
cultivatable portion of a small holding should not under 
ordinary conditions exceed that which can be worked by 
the hand labour of the occupant and his family. 

In the first place, assuming that he has his own pair of 
horses, it would be possible for him to work effectively fifty 
acres of ordinary arable land. The cost of food, harness. 
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use of implements, stable expenses, and incidentals, not 
including depreciation in value of the horses, extra labour in 
attention to the same, or risk of death, would be not less 
than ;^8o per annum. These costs would amount to more 
for each horse than to a large. farmer who kept several. To 
give a return of this sum, and 15^. to ;^i per wtek for the 
labour of the tenant, it will be seen that a nett profit of 
;^2 los. per acre must be obtained from the area named 
after paying rent, tithe, rates, seed, manure, tradesmen's bills, 
and all incidental expenses of farming. In good seasons, 
with skill in management of farm stock consuming produce 
on farm, and under favourable conditions, this could be done. 
Unless, however, the tenant also held a substantial area of 
pasture of a productive character the results would be specu- 
lative. He is likely to attempt to economize by saving 
expenditure in manure, or obtaining inferior seeds, and in 
unfavourable seasons would have to live partially upon his 
diminishing capital, realizing the same either through loan 
offices or by a forced sale of products. The farm will thus 
be getting into poorer condition, until the time comes when, 
from the death of a horse, or a specially unfavourable season, 
he has to go to a neighbouring large farmer to relieve him 
of his responsibility as a tenant. This is the cause that is 
leading to the gradually decreasing number of small farmers 
except in special districts. 

A tenant cultivating a small area with his own horses and 
labour may obtain somewhat larger returns than the large 
•farmer in proportion to his area, in consequence of being 
able to give greater care to details, and more attention to 
the minor branches of farming. He would not, however, 
get that increased yield which hand cultivation would give, 
while in comparison with a large farmer he cannot manage 
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his horse labour as economically, has. to pay retail prices for 
his commodities, is unable to wait for markets when he has 
to sell, and finds it difficult to obtain full prices for small 
quantities of produce, probably got together in inferior 
condition owing to want of sufficient assistance. 

Some consider that the small farmer should work his land 
by horse labour, but hire horses and implements when he 
requires them, or share the use of same with neighbours. 
Those who have acquaintance with the actual conditions of 
farming can scarcely advocate this proposal. When the 
seasons come for agricultural work the owners of horses 
have too much work for them to allow their use to others 
until they have completed their own operations. The result 
of attempting to work a farm with hired horse labour must, 
therefore, be unsuccessful through being unable to get the 
horses when required. Joint ownership either of horses or 
implements would also be unsatisfactory for the same reason, 
and cause continuous disputes. In some few cases small 
tenants have made arrangements to give their labour to large 
farmers, in exchange for horse assistance from them. This, 
however, is not generally a successful arrangement. 

Organized efforts to extend small holdings. — The Small 
Farm and Labourers' Land Company was formed in 1885, 
to assist those who wished to cultivate small areas, and the 
experience obtained by that Company supports the conclu- 
sions just named. It has purchased four estates, together of 
about 700 acres in extent. Each estate has been sold or let 
in portions, but the small holders thereon who are doing 
well seem to be those who have some trade or means of 
support apart from their farms. The dividends have not 
been sufficiently satisfactory to obtain any large financial 
support, as in spite of an influential board under ;^io,ooo 
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capital has been subscribed. The first dividend declared 
by the Company was 5 per cent., while in 1890 it fell to 
2 per cent., and for the year ending Jiine 30, 1892, a dividend 
of 2 per cent, was again paid. With the view of lessening 
expenses in the future, the Company since that date have 
had to dispense with the services of Mr. InsuU, who has 
acted as their most able and energetic secretary. 

Numerous cases have come under the notice of the writer, 
of private estates which have been divided for allotments, 
and, as previously remarked in this chapter, with varying 
success. In no case, however, have these included attempts 
to provide the small holdings with such buildings as would 
enable the small cultivator to obtain a living solely from the 
land, and at the same time provide the benefits which co- 
operation would give. An experiment commenced about a 
year ago might have done this under favourable conditions. 
In March 1892, Mr. Angus Holden, M.P., purchased a 
property of ninety acres near Driffield in Yorkshire, for the 
purpose of division into small holdings. This he placed 
under control of a committee, and the applications for the 
land were so numerous that 300 acres could have been 
allotted. With so many applicants it was found that the 
greatest satisfaction would be given by letting in allotments. 
Only two holdings of five acres each were therefore created, 
remaining land being let in areas of half to two acres each. 

But before conclusions should be drawn as to the basis 
upon which small holdings might be successfully extended 
in England, some reference should be made to the results 
shown in other countries in which small holdings form 
a prominent feature in the agricultural system. 

Small holdings in Ireland.— The extent to which the 
people in Ireland find a maintenance from small areas of 
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land is seen by the fact that the agricultural returns show 
there are over 1 10,000 holdings of under five acres in that 
country, and a further 155,000 holdings of over that area, 
but of less than fifteen acres. As a result of investigation into 
the small holdings system in three counties I have been 
able to visit in the West of Ireland, it appears to me that 
the results show the possibility of existence of a small 
holder, but also the difficulties of life attaching to that 
position. 

The possibility of getting a living from the land must be 
admitted when we meet a tenant holding, perhaps, the same 
five acres or so which his father had before him, still contented 
with his position, and expressing his preference to remain 
upon that holding rather than to take a position as a 
paid labourer. On the other hand, when we see, as too 
frequently is the case, that the certainty of maintenance 
throughout the winter without charitable relief will solely 
depend upon the good yield of a crop of potatoes, the un- 
certainties and difficulties attaching to the position can be 
well realized. But in addition to these two points that any 
observer Avho has been among the Irish cotters will recognize, 
he may also notice the absence of any means of united 
action in practical agricultural matters, which would do so 
much to render the results of the small farms more certain 
and profitable. 

Co-operation among Irish tenants desirable. — The 
presence of large numbers of holdings in particular districts 
would enable useful co-operation to be carried out. Yet 
these small tenants continue independently with the diffi- 
culties named in the first chapter as attaching to isolated 
small holdings, with the additional disadvantage that the 
price ultimately obtainable for some of their produce is 
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but little in excess of one-half the amount which , would 
be paid in this country. The co-operative milk factories 
which have been established are of practical use, but the 
cost of each must make the number limited. A less costly 
means could readily be found which would be of some use. 
A cottage in a central position in every district in which 
small holdings are situated could be fitted up at the cost of 
a few pounds, and placed in charge of some competent person. 
Here pigs could be sent to be killed and cured, cream to be 
churned, or, butter to be blended. There also eggs could 
be collected, and, possibly, poultry received to be prepared 
for sale. Loss of time in marketing would thus be avoided, 
and a far more certain quality, and consequently a better 
price, for products secured. With some such centre for the 
receipt of flax straw, the growth of that crop, which is 
remunerative and useful for the small holder, could be again 
revived. At present, it appears that the cultivation of this 
crop in the West of Ireland has practically ceased ; and the 
area grown in the whole country in 1881 of 146,000 acres, 
had fallen in 1892 to 70,600 acres, the market having to be 
supplied with increasing quantities from abroad. 

The same centre would, moreover, afford a means for 
introducing better paying cottage industries, both giving 
instruction and providing materials for the same. 

The possibility of combination among Irish tenants has 
been shown by the operation of the Land League; and 
if the same power were used in the practical direction of 
providing a common centre for the collection and distri- 
bution of produce in manner here suggested, the lives of 
many Irish cotters would be rendered easier and their 
circumstances improved. It might even be found possible 
to again attempt in Ireland some scheme of the kind which 
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was tried at Ralahine, near Limerick, sixty years ago, and 
mentioned in Chapter VII. 

If small hand husbandry farms were established in 
England, some seem to think they could not yield a more 
comfortable maintenance than they do to the Irish cotter. 
This is incorrect, for even without those facilities which can 
be so readily found here for dealing with products, the 
English small holder could certainly safely estimate to obtain 
half as much again in the price of the produce as the Irish 
tenant under present conditions. This excess would make 
the difference between obtaining uncertain support and a 
comfortable maintenance. 

Small holdings in Channel Islands. — To find entirely 
successful results from small holdings it is necessary to go to 
Guernsey or Jersey. The former has an area of only 40 
square miles, and maintains a population of over 35,000 
persons. The average size of the farms is under seven and 
a half acres. The houses and buildings on these small farms 
with their attractive surroundings are of a character which no 
small holder in England can ever hope to secure. One 
of the reasons why small farmers in Guernsey have been 
able to maintain themselves, and save substantial amounts, 
is in consequence of the favourable climate. This allows 
produce to be grown and placed on the English market 
before home products are ready, thus realizing special prices. 
Climate, however, has not done everything, and other 
reasons why the Guernsey farmers are successful are because 
of the thorough hand cultivation, and the care and attention 
given to every detail. There is no waste of manure ; the 
hedges and ditches are kept clean; every available yard of 
land is utilized ; the dairy stock is carefully fed and reared, 
especially in view of the best milk and butter production ; 
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all possible appliances are used to improve the product and 
lessen labour ; and there is some united action in realizing 
produce. These are characteristics only fully possible on 
a hand husbandry farm, and which the ordinary small 
English farmer too often overlooks. The case of Guernsey 
shows that neither peasant proprietorship nor low rents are 
necessary to ensure good results, for the majority of the 
cultivators there are tenants, holding the land at a rent of 
^4 to ;£'7 per acre. The same conditions are found in 
Jersey, though the average acreage of the farms is there 
somewhat larger. 

We have in this country as good a soil as is found in the 
Channel Islands, which with the same treatment will produce 
as good returns, though obtaining special profits from early 
markets is not possible. 

Small holdings on the Continent. — A brief notice of 
small holdings abroad is necessary. The work of this 
character which excites most admiration is undoubtedly that 
of the Swiss peasant. High up in the recesses of the Alps 
we notice that every available plot of land is brought under 
cultivation by hand labour, even when apparently situated in 
an inaccessible position. Upon these small areas of arable 
land, with the right of common pasture for cow or goats on 
the wild grass, the Swiss villager, with the aid of the money 
earned during the long winter in carving and other indoor 
employment, is able to subsist. The work of cultivation is 
so hard that the women, upon whom the greater part falls, 
look prematurely aged, while the ordinary home of a Swiss 
peasant is even less comfortable than the cabin of many an 
Irish small holder. It must however be admitted that if 
a living can be obtained under such disadvantageous 
circumstances, it ought to be more easy to do so in 
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England, where so many more favourable conditions are 
found. 

In France the larger farms are not managed with the 
economy, science, or skill which have been brought to bear 
upon the large farms in England. In consequence the yield 
of crops per acre from such properties is far less. Owing 
however to the system of division of land among the 
children on the death of any landowner, there are many 
small owners working properties for their own maintenance. 
Particularly in Normandy these owners co-operate for 
dealing with their saleable produce, which is chiefly eggs 
and butter, the former being collected by salesmen, and 
the latter sent to factories, where it is blended into one 
equal quality, finding a market at a profitable price in 
England. 

The foreign country, however, to which England might 
most nearly approach in the matter of small farming is 
Belgium. This country, like our own, has many large 
manufacturing towns, but in place of these being dependent 
upon foreign supplies of food, they take the produce of 
small holders at home, who adopt an intensive system of 
hand cultivation, and by that means can raise nearly all the 
produce required by home markets. The condition of these 
small farmers seems in every way to be satisfactory, and 
both in their houses and in necessities of life they seem 
better provided than the Irish or any other Continental 
small holders. Their social condition is also generally 
described as being an advance upon that of the English 
agricultural labourer. 

Perhaps small holdings have proved less satisfactory 
in Norway than in any other country. The disadvantages 
of peasant proprietorship there exist without any sufficient 
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means of co-operation. It is largely through the.operatipns 
of the agricultural syndicates in France, formed since 1884, 
to introduce co-operative methods of dealing with produce, 
and to provide temporary loans, that the small owners in 
that country do not latterly seem to have increased their 
liability on their holdings. In Norway this has been done 
to a very large extent. From a Government return issued 
in April 1893, it appears that whereas the indebtedness of 
the landed proprietors in 1865 was ;^9,ooo,ooo, in 1887 it 
had increased to ;£'i9,40o,ooo, and in 1892 to ;^28,7oo,ooo. 
In the last year named, the official value of the land, houses, 
and forests of Norway was ;^43, 600,000, showing a very 
narrow margin of value belonging to the owners. 

Conclusions from the results which have been noticed. 
— In summing up the experience gained by the considera- 
tion of the results named in this and the preceding chapter, 
it must be admitted that success has been achieved by 
employing even unskilled men as labourers upon the land, 
when the class of labour is rough work requiring no previous 
experience. It further appears that a living can be ■ made 
under certain conditions upon a small holding ; but that if 
the small holder is to gain this with comfort, he must secure 
better prices than the Irish tenant obtains for. the greater 
part of his produce. It further seems that good results on 
a small scale have always been obtained when the cultiva- 
tion of the land is carried on in a thorough way by the hand 
cultivation of the tenant and his family without horse labour 
or hired assistance. 

Before attempting to apply these conclusions, one question 
arises which must be determined. This is, whether we have 
in this country a market for such additional produce as the 
land might be made to yield uhder hand cijltivation if this 
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were largely introduced. An inspection of the tables 
showing our imports for 1892 will establish this fact in the 
affirmative. Our imports of cheese, butter, bacon, poultry, 
eggs, and rabbits, all products of small holdings, exceeded 
;^3S, 000,000. Flax and flax-seed and their substitutes, all 
of which might be grown here, were sent to this country to 
the value of ;^i3,ooo,ooo. Wheat, flour, and feeding stuffs, 
which it would be necessary to grow in rotation with the 
green crops for dairy stock, were imported to the value of 
over ;^s8,ooo,ooo. Fruit, potatoes, and other vegetables 
of a character which could be produced in this country, 
were sent here to the amount of ;^4,Soo,ooo. Lastly, there 
were imports of dead meat to the value of ;^i 1,000,000, a 
large proportion of which could have been raised in this 
country. The total of these imports amounted to over 
;^i 24,000,000. In 1891 they were ;£■! 23, 000,000, and in 
1890, ;^i 13,000,000, thus showing a continual increase in 
dependence on foreign supplies. 

When we know of these increasing imports, and recognize 
that this dependence on foreign supplies would of necessity 
place this country in a most serious position in the event of 
war, it becomes the duty of all interested in our national 
stability to give careful consideration to any proposals made 
which might lead to supplying our national wants from the 
produce of our own land. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MANAGEMENT OF A HAND HUSBANDRY FARM. 

Having considered the conditions under which small 
holdings have been successful, or have failed, it is desirable 
to apply the experience gained, and consider the quantity 
of land which one man or family should possess, if they 
could be established upon a small holding under favourable 
circumstances ; how the same could be best laid out and 
managed under the ordinary conditions which exist in 
England; the amount of capital necessary; the probable 
results under various systems ; and finally, whether these 
results are sufficiently favourable to justify further attempts 
to extend small holdings in this country as a means of 
maintenance. 

Area of holding. — In the last chapter the principle which 
must be followed in fixing the area to be taken is stated, 
viz. that the holding should only be of that area which can 
be cultivated by one man and his family, without horse 
labour. In deciding what this should be, it must be remem- 
bered that the greater part of the cultivation upon any 
holding must be done between the middle of September 
and the middle of March. This period includes more than 
150 working days. Frost and wet, however, would in 
average seasons reduce this number to about no, while 
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in some seasons not more than 90 full days would be 
available. If six acres were cultivated on the four-course 
system of rotation by hand labour, it would be necessary to 
break up and fork over in this period four and one-half 
acres. This is as much as a competent man could readily 
accomplish in the number of days named, and in specially 
unfavourable seasons he might require a horse for a few 
days to do some part of the work. 

Whether a tenant kept live stock or not would make but 
little difference in the length of time available to be spent 
by him upon the land, because the stock would be mainly 
attended to by members of the family. By the adoption of 
a five-course rotation a specially skilful man may be able to 
work a rather larger area than six acres ; but if his inten- 
tions are to cultivate the same by hand labour, it is in no 
case desirable that he should have more than seven acres, 
unless there be able-bodied members of his family to help 
him. It will therefore be assumed that an average farm 
will comprise about six acres of arable land. In addition 
to this, any quantity of old pasture not exceeding a similar 
extent would be most useful, and would only increase the 
labour at hay-time. Old pasture, however, would be so 
rarely obtainable, that in suggesting a system for general 
adoption, the possibility of obtaining it should be disre- 
garded. 

System of cultivation. — In determining the method of 
working a farm of the character before-named in a manner 
most likely to attain the object in view, .there are four main 
conditions to be observed. These are — (i) As much as 
possible of that kind of produce which can be consumed by 
the tenant and his family must be grown. (2) The surplus 
crops must be of a nature that can be realized with abso- 
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lute certainty. (3) The crops must be arranged in such a 
rotation that the labour can be distributed as evenly as 
possible over the entire year ; and (4) The cropping and 
manuring should be laid out in such a manner as to best 
ensure the continued or increased fertility of the soil. 

In the case of land situated near a town, special garden 
crops would be the most profitable, and some of these 
conditions would in this case be disregarded ; but there is 
comparatively so little land sufficiently favourably situated 
for market gardening, that it is not necessary to consider 
here this method of dealing with the land-^more especially 
as the value of any land suitable for this purpose is gen- 
erally already recognized. The method of cultivation 
adaptable to a small holding under ordinary circumstances 
will now be considered. 

The system of cropping should first be settled. Although 
it is known that the same crops can grow year after year 
upon the same soil, yet there is no doubt that it is a far 
better plan to vary the crop year by year. If this rotation 
be well arranged, labour and cultivations will be easier j 
there will be less liability to continued insect pests, for 
insects which infest one crop will disappear when the suc- 
ceeding one is of a different nature ; and shallow-rooted 
crops alternated with deep-rooted crops are less exhausting 
to the soil. These and other reasons justify yearly altera- 
tion of crops upon the same land. If the same crop recur 
every three, four, or five years, it is termed a three, four, or 
five-course rotation. 

The four-course rotation with occasionally certa,in vari- 
ations will generally bring the best results upon a small 
holding. The four crops would be— first year, wheat; 
second year, roots ; third year, oats or barley ; and fourth 
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year, clover or grasses. Assuming entry was made upon a 
holding at Michaelmas, the land required for the yard and 
garden, of not less than half an acre, would first be fenced 
off. In order to introduce the rotation named, the remain- 
ing land would then be divided into four equal portions. 
The whole area should be ploughed, as this would render 
the subsequent hand tillage during the first year much 
easier work. The tenant should then prepare with the 
fork and other hand tools one of the four portions, and sow 
the same with wheat. Before the end of the year, if the 
weather be favourable, a second portion should be roughly 
cultivated, and left to ; be acted upon by the winter frosts, 
which do so much to create a fine seed-bed. Early in 
the succeeding year the third portion would be cultivated, 
and the second sown with barley. Later on the third 
portion would be sown for roots; while clover and grass 
seeds should be then put upon that portion of land already 
gown with barley. During the first year there would be a 
fourth portion to be cultivated, for which probably horse 
labour would have to be hired, and oats might be taken 
from this area. Clover and grass being a biennial crop, the 
portion sown with these seeds will only need cultivation 
every two years. Between April and harvest the labour on 
the farm would be light, mainly consisting of hoeing, and in 
other ways keeping clean the growing crops. It is during 
this pferiod that most work would be required in the garden. 
In the first year the harvesting would consist of three-fourths 
corn, and one-fourth roots; but subsequently, every year 
there would be one-half corn crops, one-fourth roots, and 
one-fourth hay arising from the grass and clover seeds. 
Then in succeeding years there would be similar crops; 
wheat growing upon the portion occupied by grass in the 
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previous year ; oats or barley upon that previously occupied 
by roots ; and mangel, swedes, turnips, or cabbage upon the 
land previously occupied by barley or oats. The use of 
this rotation for economy of labour is obvious, as ordinarily 
only three-fourths of the area would have to be cultivated 
each year. 

In place of the four-course system, a five-course rotation 
could sometimes advantageously be used. This would be 
accomplished by leaving the grass seeds unploughed for 
two years. The value of the hay for the two years would 
not much exceed that produced by one year of good clover, 
after taking into consideration the rent and expenses for 
the extra year. But on this five-course system an additional 
area could be rented, as it would not increase the annual 
labour ; and the additional aftermath grass would be useful 
for the cow and store pigs. 

Whichever rotation were adopted, variations would fre- 
quently be made depending upon the amount of stock kept. 
Thus one-fourth the area might be too much for roots ; and 
beans or peas would be desirable. Then some of the land 
might be laid down in lucerne or other permanent forage 
crop, which in certain seasons would prove useful. Flax 
would be well worth attention if others in the neighbourhood 
were growing it, and might be taken in the place of a 
spring corn crop. Flax-seed can be put in later in the year 
than either oats or barley ; occupies less time in coming to 
maturity; and if a market be obtained for the straw, is a 
profitable crop. Then additional produce can be raised by 
growing winter, or what are known as catch crops, such as 
tares, rape, mustard, &c. The desirability or otherwise of 
raising such crops will depend upon the condition of the 
land; whether the tenant is skilfiil and sufficiently hard- 
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working to give the additional time ; and whether he keeps 
such stock as will consume the winter crop when grown. 
In certain cases potatoes could be taken from the land left 
for roots, to be followed by turnips in the same year. 

The farmyard manure would be put upon the wheat, but 
would probably be insufficient for that purpose, and would 
have to be supplemented by purchased manure, which 
would also be required for the spring corn crop. The 
harvesting would either be managed by mutual help of 
neighbours who would join together for this purpose, or 
horses would have to be engaged when loading and stacking 
were being done; in either case a horse being hired for 
carting. The cutting and binding of either of the corn 
crops could readily be managed by one man in three days, 
so the tenant, in addition to getting in his own harvest, 
could doubtless at harvest-time obtain remunerative employ- 
ment from some large farmer anxious to have extra labour. 

With reference to the yield of the crops, the tenant should 
certainly expect to get in corn and straw not less than 25 
per cent, in excess of the average yield per acre on a large 
farm ; but the yield of the roots and clover would probably 
not be so much in excess of that average. The reason why 
the additional acreage return would be obtained is because of 
extra care in sowing, the better preparation of the seed-bed, 
the extra hoeing and weeding, and the more careful harvest- 
ing. Hand husbandry and high cultivation of small hold- 
ings might sometimes produce better results than those 
named, and the writer can refer to allotments in Hunting- 
donshire and Northamptonshire where 50 per cent, better 
yields than those obtained by the neighbouring farmers are 
not exceptional. 

Of the produce obtained from the farmj the wheat should 
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be deaUwith by being converted into flour. The produce 
of grain from the quarter portion of land consisting of one 
and a half acres, may be estimated at 54 bushels, weighing 
about one ton and a half, which after allowing for waste in 
milling, would leave about 2400 lbs. of floiir and 800 lbs. 
of miller's offal. This flour if purchased retail could rarely 
be obtained at a lower rate than 6.J. per bushel of 70 lbs., 
and at this price would cost £io, while the- wheat at 26s. 
per quarter would be about ^^9. This shows the profit 
on having it ground, more especially if a mill were provided 
as forming part of the central farm buildings which should 
be erected upon any estate divided into small holdings. 
The difference in the price would pay the cost of milling, 
and the whole of the bran, pollard, and other products 
known as miller's offal of the total weight just named would 
be obtained without cost. The weight of ilour men- 
tioned would be more than sufficient for the consumption, 
of any ordinary family, and the part not required would be 
sold. The method of dealing with the other produce of 
the farm would depend upon the live stock which was kept. 
This point it is now necessary to consider. 

Cow-keeping. — The first live stock which a tenant should 
acquire would be a cow. If he had some pasture attached 
to his holding the keep of the cow would be rendered easier. 
In the majority of cases however the small holder will be 
established upon an arable farm, divided as previously 
described, and thus have no pasture for his exclusive use. 
It is however probable that a piece of grass land can be 
secured in common with other tenants upon which the cows 
may remain during the summer months. The actual nutri- , 
ment obtained in that way would however be trivial, and 
therefore in keeping a cow the tenant must reckoQ that he 
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will either have to raise the produce required for its con- 
sumption from his own holding or purchase the same. The 
food of the cow would be hay, chaff, ensilage, and roots, 
with grass, clover, lucerne, or other green food during the 
summer months. All this would be provided from the farm. 
During part of the year an addition of dried grains or two 
to three pounds of linseed cake each day would be desirable. 
Although much depends upon the size and feeding of the 
cow, ten tons of roots, two tons of hay, and three tons of 
straw for litter and chaff would probably be sufficient in 
addition to the grains or cake, and green produce already 
named. Bran and pollard with meal from home-grown 
crops could be given ; but it would be better to retain this 
principally for the pigs if these be kept. 

A good cow will generally give 600 gallons of milk each 
year, and if carefully fed even a larger yield. A small holder 
should, however, be satisfied with about 500 gallons. From 
this 160 to 180 lbs. of butter could be made. It must be 
remembered that milk is not given in a uniform daily supply, 
and in certain seasons it might be two and a half or three 
gallons a day, even if the annual total did not exceed the 
last-named quantity. Thus there might be a loss because 
the market would be uncertain for a large proportion of the 
skim-milk, the supply being of a varying quantity. That 
which was consumed by the family or sold to neighbours, 
might be placed at a price of fourpence per gallon. It would 
be reasonable to apply this value to about one-half the 
milk, or say 240 gallons per year ; and the remainder, in 
consequence of the uncertain market, might all have to be 
used for feeding pigs, and should not be estimated at more 
than half that value. 

With these details -it is now possible to come to some 
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conclusion as to the profit or otherwise of keeping a p'fi. 
The value of the produce, taking the quantity of butter as 
given above at the price of i^. 2d. per pound ; the skimmed 
milk as above-named ; the calf at 305., and manure cfF the 
value of 405., would amount to just over ;^2o. The cow 
would consume roots, hay, and straw, to the value o^ at 
least £1^. Thus keeping a cow is not specially profitable, 
except that it would convert this produce into milk and 
other products necessary for family maintenance, and the 
surplus not so consumed would be more readily marketable 
than as crops. In the place of providing a separate cow- 
shed for each tenant, it would be better to build a general 
cow-house with dairy and feeding arrangements as named in 
Chapter VI. 

Pig-keeping. — The next most important stock for a small 
farmer are pigs, which are of a more profitable character. 
On such a farm as is named, three breeding sows might be . 
kept, and the ofFal from the wheat with waste garden produce 
would be more than sufficient to maintain them for the 
entire year. Each of these sows would give a litter twice 
a year, the number of pigs in each varying, but most fre- 
quently being from nine to twelve. If from each sow 
twelve pigs are saleable every year, this must be considered 
a fairly satisfactory average, but cases are not apparently 
exceptional when from the two litters twenty have been left 
after weaning at six or eight weeks old. Pigs at this age 
are always saleable, though the price naturally varies with 
the supply. Before that period they would be fed to a 
small extent on skim-milk and barley-meal, and they should 
be sold as soon after eight weeks old as possible, except 
such number as it is decided can be kept to fatten on the 
farm produce. Two methods can be adopted with these 
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latter pigs. Either they can be immediatdy fed for fatten- 
ing with pulped roots, barley-meal, &c., or they can be kept 
as store pigs, being allowed to grow for eight or ten months, 
at no other cost than the roots and waste green produce, 
and then for fattening each one would require one cwt. of 
meal. 

The exact course to be taken would depend upon the 
season of the year, and what was the produce available for 
consumption. If a cow were kept, the produce available, 
after providing for the same, might consist of more than one 
ton of barley, about twenty tons of roots, tops of root crops, 
aftermath of grass, surplus green stuff, and waste garden 
produce. This would provide for maintenance of the three 
sows, and within the year enable six or eight of the pigs to 
be brought up to an average weight of 1,50 to 180 lbs., at 
which size they obtain the best price for bacon pigs. The 
average yield of straw from the three acres of corn would 
provide sufficient for litter for the pigs as well as for the 
cow. 

Goat-keeping. — The keeping of goats is one branch of 
farming which should receive more attention from those 
cultivating a small area than it now does, and on any ex- 
tended system of small holdings it should be more largely 
carried on. The goat will live on a larger variety of diet 
even than the pig, while if stall fed specially for milk pro- 
duction, it will be one of the most useful animals that any 
small holder can keep. A first-class milking goat two years 
old can be purchased for ^£2 to £2 10s., and will give for 
many months a milk supply of three to four pints per day, 
gradually getting less towards the time of breeding. Although 
like the pig it can breed twice a year, it is generally only 
bred from once, and then produces two, three, or four kids, 
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but usually the Erst-named number. These can be entirely 
taken from the mother at eight or ten weeks old. If female, 
they can either be sold at this age at los. or 12^. 6d. each, 
or kept until about eighteen months old, after which time 
they can be bred from, and the milk supply will commence. 
The male kids are usually dealt with by being killed for 
meat when a few weeks old. 

Unless produced in large quantities the milk of the goat 
could not be profitably dealt with by the ordinary method 
of sale. No one, however, who knows the difficulty which 
villagers experience in getting fresh milk, can doubt that 
any small holder with two or more goats could daily find a 
sale amongst neighbours for the few pints a day which he 
might have for disposal after the wants of his family had 
been supplied. He could then increase his stock as a 
market was found for the produce. 

Any small holder could safely begin with two milking- 
goats, the breeding being arranged so that one was in full 
milk while the other was dry. The housing could be in any 
out-house, the space required for each goat only being two 
feet six inches wide by four to five feet long. It might be 
allowed to have the run of the yard, but it would be most 
economical to have it fed in its stall with roots, green stuff, 
meal, bran, or oats, or any other food which was being given 
to the pigs, provided it was clean and sound. Furze, acorns, 
or horse-chestnuts are all acceptable foods. When abundance 
of milk is wished for, plenty of succulent food is desirable ; 
when increased richness is wanted, cake or meal can be 
added. The animals must be kept dry, their food and 
houses clean, and they must have change in diet With 
these three conditions there is no difficulty in keeping goats 
healthy, and in profitable conditipn. If market value were 
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paid for all purchased and other food consumed by a single 
goat, it would amount "to nearly ;^4 a year, though actually 
the cost would be less from the fact that goats will consume 
much that would be otherwise valueless and wasted. 

The writer noticed that on the farm settlement at 
Frederiksoord in Holland, almost every tenant kept a 
variety of Friesland sheep, giving a quart to three pints of 
milk each day; and in many cases these same tenants also 
had a cow, the whole produce of the latter being sold. 
Almost every Irish labourer in the western district who has 
any land from which food can be grown, and many a small 
holder who has not sufficient capital or food for a cow, 
appears to keep one or more goats. The Agricultural 
Returns of Ireland for 1892 show that the goat is more 
numerous in that country than the pig. In Switzerland also 
it is the goat upon which the family depends for a milk 
supply ; while in parts of that country, and also in France, 
goats are frequently kept upon large farms, the milk being 
used for the making of Gruyere and other cheese. For 
this latter purpose the milk is specially valuable, but until 
more attention is given to the rearing of the goat in this 
country such farms are not possible. 

Poultry. — Perhaps there is more difference of opinion 
as to the profits from poultry-keeping than in any other 
department of farming. Experience, however, shows that 
it is possible to come to very definite conclusions on this 
subject, which can be briefly expressed as follows : — ■ 

(i) If poultry be kept without any special attention to 
their needs or requirements, beyond being supplied with 
corn in addition to what they can pick up for themselves, . 
then low production, accidents, risks from disease, costs of 
maintenance of sheds, and other causes^ will so reduce the 
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returns that the poultry will not even pay for their food 
and other incidental expenses^ even if nothing be paid for 
labour. 

(2) If the fowls be kept by some one {a) personally 
interested in their success, {b) who understands the system 
and principle of poultry keeping, and {c) who can give some 
time to the poultry-yard, then the returns will be sufficient 
to pay for all food and expenses, and will leave a margin of 
profit as a recompense for the labour expended upon them. 
More especially under these conditions will poultry be 
profitable if a large proportion of their food is wild, or of 
home production which would otherwise be wasted. 

(3) Under no circumstances can any poultry farm yield 
a sufficient profit to pay for skilled labour solely engaged on 
this work ; unless in exceptional cases where such farms 
are used for the purpose of rearing pedigree or prize birds. 
Even then there are great risks, and. it is doubtful if any 
poultry farm so carried on has given profits for many con- 
secutive years. 

There is a popular impression that the large quantities of 
eggs which we import from France come from poultry farms 
there. Such is not the case. They are all produced upon 
small farms where the fowls are kept by persons answering 
the description named in the second condition above. If 
the same personal interest, knowledge, and time could be 
given by a tenant of a small holding in this country, he 
would find it desirable to keep poultry ; otherwise, it would 
be useless and unprofitable for him to do so. 

With this proper management and attention the poultry- 
yard could be commenced in the autumn with pullets 
hatched early that spring. By careful treatment and special 
food, eggs would be obtained all through the winter, and as 
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many hens as possible set early for hatching with the view 
of getting early chickens. These would then either be 
fattened for sale when a good price could be obtained, or 
kept for laying in the ensuing winter. Then when the 
autumn came again the old hens would be killed and sold, 
unless of certain breeds which lay well a second season. 
Many hens could hatch two or three sittings of eggs a year ; 
but in estimating a possible return it must be remembered 
that some good layers will not sit ; that incubators are still 
uncertain, while there is always extra trouble with chickens 
so hatched ; that there are great difficulties in rearing large 
broods ; and lastly, that many which are hatched do not 
live to a saleable size. Taking into consideration these 
conditions, and the varying egg production, though some 
hens will lay 150 eggs each year, it must be considered a 
satisfactory average result if five chickens and 75 eggs are 
saleable from every hen in addition to replacing old stock 
each year. This would give an average value of about 
1 2s. 6d. to the produce of each hen, assuming the chickens 
were sold young. If the latter be kept longer, the additional 
price would be nearly made up by the cost of the additional 
food. The cost for each hen, if the biscuit meal, corn, and 
other food were aU purchased, including the early food of 
the chickens, would be about 6^. 6d. a year. This, there- 
fore, would leave an annual profit on the hens of 6^., or less 
than three-halfpence a week each, in payment of the labour 
expended upon them. This seems but little remuneration. 
To a small holder, however, keeping twenty hens, it amounts 
to jQ6 a year ; which may be increased to half as much 
again if part of the food is home grown, or of no saleable 
value- Too large a number of fowls should not be kept, 
otherwise a greater proportion of the food would have to be 
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purchased, and there would be greater difficulties in giving 
proper attention to the work. 

But fowls are not the only description of poultry, that it 
is possible to keep. Under certain circumstances ducks, 
geese, and turkeys may also thrive and be profitable. None 
of these however are adaptable for small holdings under the 
usual conditions. 

Ducks of a good strain lay well, many cases being found 
in which commencing in December the bird will lay an egg 
each day up to May or June, with rests at occasional 
intervals. The rearing and fattening of ducks is profitable 
if they are managed in large numbers, which cannot be 
satisfactorily done on a small holding. Some who keep a 
few hens, hatch out ducks' eggs, which is a good plan, pro* 
vided there is a market for the ducklings when young. 
They do not pay for the trouble and expense of food for 
fattening unless receiving special care and attention, and 
treated on a large scale. 

Geese are more profitable ; but large grass runs are 
necessary to keep the mother birds healthy, and the young 
ones to fatten profitably should be supplied very largely 
with grass and green food. Unless there is some large .area 
of rough grass in the neighbourhood, they cannot therefore 
be kept by the. small holder. When however these facilities 
are present, to rear and fatten goslings is a profitable depart- 
ment of poultry farming. 

The breeding of turkeys is undoubtedly the most profitable 
of any description of poultry-keeping, but only to those who 
have the necessary special skill, and can give all that 
attention to the young turkeys which is necessary during 
the first few weeks of their' existence. In the absence of 
this special care the work is risky, and probably in two or 
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three years will result in loss. A return from this source 
must not therefore be looked upon as an ordinary means 
of income from a small holding. 

Babbits. — Rabbits are frequently recommended as being 
worth the attention of the small holder. No doubt this is 
the case to some extent, but the profit is so small in return 
for the thought and work necessary, that rabbit-rearing 
should scarcely be regarded as coming within the category 
of ordinary farming. In order to yield a sufficient profit to 
the small holder to remunerate him for his labour, rabbits 
would have to be kept on such a large scale as really to 
render the scheme too risky to be undertaken. When 
however the small holder has a family who can attend to 
the few wants of these animals, and rear sufficient of them 
for home consumption, it is a desirable and profitable course 
to adopt. 

Bee-keeping. — One matter upon which there is a large 
amount of misapprehension is bee-keeping. It is thought 
by some that here at least is a branch of country work which 
requires neither skill nor experience. Only those can think 
this who have never kept or attempted to keep bees. There 
is a great deal more work than merely providing the hive 
and taking the honey. Winter feeding, summer feeding, 
wintering, driving, swarming, arrangements for breeding, 
queen raising, hive ventilation, and various other subjects 
are all matters of which a bee-keeper, to be successful, must 
have some knowledge. In addition he must be acquainted 
with the habits, instincts, and diseases of bees. Even with 
a sufficient knowledge of all these points the honey yield will 
be precarious and uncertain. 

Any one who wishes to become a bee-keeper successfully, 
without the risk of much loss, had better be content to 
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obtain in May or June a single swarm in a straw skep, fitted 
with standard frames. They must then learn as much as 
possible from experienced neighbours, or possibly from a 
bee expert attached to a bee-keepers' association ; watch 
attentively the habits of the bees; and learn practically 
how to manage them. Even if in the first autumn no honey 
is obtained, yet if the bees are alive and strong in the 
following spring, and the bee-keeper is sufficiently interested 
to continue the work, he may then increase his stock. With 
good management in ordinary seasons he may be able to 
get at least thirty or forty pounds of honey from each hive, 
while double the amount is not exceptional. The feeding 
and other expenses will not exceed s.f. or los. for each hive, 
not including the original cost. 

Garden. — Having noticed the various ways in which a 
small holder could use his farm land, consideration should 
be given to the use of that portion of the land which is 
retained for the yard and garden. For the house and yard 
one-eighth of an acre should be allowed, this area providing 
for a grass-plot 30 by 50 feet in the front of the house, and 
for a yard 30 by 100 feet in the rear. The kitchen-garden 
should not exceed three-eighths of an acre, equal to about 
80 to 200 feet. Half this should be in potatoes, and would 
raise nearly one ton, which weight would provide for home 
consumption a supply of six pounds per day throughout the 
entire year^ The other half during the summer should be 
used for green vegetables, and when the land was cleared, 
ample room could be found for cabbages, brussel-sprouts, 
and other crops which stand the winter. If the tenant 
wished to undertake fruit-growing, about one-eighth of an 
acre should be planted with bush-fruit. This area planted 
at an average of four feet apart would take over 300 bushes. 
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In the case of poultry being kept, another eighth of an acre 
would be wanted for a poultry-yard ; unless they were kept 
in portable poultry-houses, the run being upon the grass. 
If an acre had been allotted for garden purposes, then the 
remaining quarter of an acre could be most usefully used for 
growing lucerne or comfrey ; unless the tenant had sufficient 
labour in the family to undertake the heavy extra work of 
cultivating it as a garden. 

In this last case, although the additional vegetables could 
not be consumed by the family, attention should be devoted 
to the most saleable products, such as sea-kale, celery, 
tomatoes, mushrooms, or asparagus. Or if live stock were 
largely kept, a greater weight of green produce could be 
raised for their consumption than if a crop were grown not 
involving continuous cultivation. A small proportion of 
the fruit might be sold either fresh or preserved. Produce 
from sales, however, unless in exceptional cases, would not 
be important, and should be considered satisfactory if only 
sufficient to pay for the manure and seeds used for the 
garden. The greater part of the fruit should be preserved 
for the winter consumption of the family, and, if possible, 
suitable arrangements for so preserving this fruit should be 
provided in a central position, for the use of any who wished 
for it. 

Financial results of a hand husbandry farm. — The first 
question which arises under this head is as to the amount of 
capital necessary for the tenant, assuming the buildings were 
erected' by the owner. 

He must have sufficient money to purchase the requisite 
farm stock ; to pay the ordinary farm expenses till harvest ; 
and to pay his expenses of maintenance up to the time 
when he can get some income from the land or stock. 
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Assuming that he enters upon the holding at Michaelmas, 
and keeps a cow, pigs, and poultry, the necessary amount 
can readily be calculated. For the purchase of one cow, 
three sows, three cockerels, and twenty hens, it will be 
necessary to be provided with ;£s5- For food for this 
stock until the pigs were sold certainly j£S should be in 
hand. For tools, implements, and sundries for working the 
land, at least ;^io would be necessary. Having the milk 
and eggs, there would be some weekly return coming in, 
and a further sum of ^£7 for the expenses of maintenance 
might be sufficient, making a total of ;^6o. This amount 
would make no allowance for accidents, contingencies, ex- 
penses of temporary fencing, or housing of stock, &c. ; and 
unless the tenant were possessed of a further sum of ;^2o 
he might not be able to comfortably carry on the farm 
unless he obtained credit for some of the articles purchased. 
Without a cow, the capital required would be almost the 
same, for though the first expenditure would be about ;£2o 
less, yet it would require a larger amount of cash in hand, as 
there would be no weekly income for maiiitenance of the 
family. 

Now, as to the annual payments, the first expense would 
be the rent of the land. Many of those who at the present 
time complain that rents of small holdings are too high, 
forget those circumstances which are bound to make the 
acreage rent higher than that of land forming part of a large 
farm. In the case of the small farm there is a much larger 
proportion of rent to be allowed for the buildings; the 
dilapidations and costs of repairs to the same are larger, in 
some cases, in fact, absorbing a year's rent of the entire hold- 
ing ; the land used for the small holdings must have a road 
frontage, and for this reason is more valuable; there are 
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more risks of not getting the rental through partial non-occu- 
pancy ; the land must all be of good quality, while some 
proportion of a large farm is often of an inferior description ; 
and the management of a number of small lettings is more 
expensive than if the same total rent were paid by one ten- 
ant. These are some of the reasons which go to support a 
rent of ^£2 or ;^3 per acre for small areas, even when the 
average rent of large farmers in the same district may be 
only 15^. or ;£i per acre. 

In order to assess the rent of such holdings as are 
suggested herein, it is assumed that a large farm be 
subdivided and special buildings erected. The farm which 
would be suitable for this purpose must have a good loam 
soil; be thoroughly under-drained or on a well-drained 
subsoil; possess a level surface, or with only a gradual 
slope ; be in a first-class state of cultivation ; and have good 
road access. Such a farm even at the present time would 
command a rent of probably 30J. per acre, including tithe 
rent charge, while local rates would be another 5^. per acre. 
This would give a rent for the land only of the suggested 
six acres of ;^io los. od. a year. As to the buildings, 
interest on £,^^^, the smallest possible cost of house, 
cow-shed, sheds, and outbuildings, would at 4 per cent, be 
JC^I. This would make a total rental of £,\ 7 i os. od. per 
annum. 

The next most necessary outgoing would be manure. 
The variety and kind of this would depend upon the par- 
ticular crops. If a cow were kept, the manure from this 
and the pigs would be worth £^ per annum, and the 
addition of another jQi would be sufficient, this being an 
allowance of £^ per year for each acre. The cost of seed 
would average £z per year. Horse labour would be 
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necessary for the hay and corn harvest, and also for other 
occasional carting, and this with extra manual assistance 
might cost as much as £4. There is then the item of 
renewal and repair of tools and various farm appliances, for 
which £$ should be allowed. This would make a total 
payment for farming incidentals of ;^i8 per annum. 

The next outgoing which should be estimated is interest 
on farming capital. Whether the whole of this amount 
belonged to the tenant or not, the farm should be charged 
7| per cent, interest upon the minimum amount, as even if 
he did not borrow he would be able to get this return by 
investing the same sum in an industrial enterprise. Another 
expense which a small farm should be charged with is an 
insurance fund for replacement of live stock. This alone 
will give security of livelihood to the small holder, for unless 
it is in existence the unexpected death of an important part 
of his stock will frequently cripple his resources and lead to 
his ruin. A sufficient sum must therefore be estimated 
from the profits to cover this risk. A live-stpck insurance 
company will insure cows at about 7 per cent., and pigs at 
8 per cent, upon the amount insured. This however must 
not exceed two-thirds the value of the animal, and only 
applies at a comparatively young age. To cover the small 
holder against the whole of his loss, and to allow of the 
replacement of old stock with new, more than double that 
percentage should be taken ; and it will be found reason- 
able and useful if 20 per cent., or one-fifth the value of the 
stock, be, charged to a fund of this kind. These several items 
with any sum paid for food for live stock will be found to 
include all the ordinary expenses of a farm of six acres. 

It is now possible to give an estimate of the probable 
profits from such a farm. This will be best shown by 
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giving the probable average receipts and expenses of a 
holding where a cow, pigs, and poultry are kept in the 
manner suggested herein. Under such a system the 
financial statement would be as follows : — 



RECEIPTS. 

^ s. d. 
170 pecks of flour at is. 

4d. ... 1150 

Surplus bailey, roots, and 

hay ... ... ... 10 00 

180 lbs of butter at is. 

2d 10 10 o 

240 gals, of skim-milk at 

45. 400 

30 pigs at I2s. each ... 18 o o 
6 pigs (180 lbs. each) at 

75j. 22 10 o 

I calf 3 10 o 

100 chickens at is. 3(/. 

each ... ... ,.. 6 50 

1500 eggs at 8s. per 100 6 00 



Harvest wages, &c. 



92 o o 
... 5 00 

;^97 o o 



PAYMENTS. 

£ s. d. 
Rent and rates on land 10 10 o 
4 per cent, on cost of 

buildings 700 

Manure 806 

Seed, horse labour, tools, 

&c 10 o o 

7j per cent, on capital 4 10 o 

Insurance fund 6 00 

Cake for cow 300 

Food for poultry ... 6 00 



Profit 



55 o o 
. 42 o o 

£°n o o 



The produce not specifically included in this statement 
might consist of about 4 tons of straw, 30 tons of roots, 4 
tons of clover hay, 9 quarters or over i ton weight of 
barley, 240 gallons of skim-milk, about 7 cwt. of miller's 
ofial, and a large quantity of green produce. All this is 
grown and reserved for the consumption of the cow and 
pigs, and in average seasons after providing for this purpose 
would leave the amount named in second item of receipts. 
There is also no notice taken of the garden produce ; as 
except for such small part as could be sold to pay the 
incidental expenses of the garden, it would be used for 
consumption by the family. A part of the produce entered 
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above would also be used, but had to be credited at its 
saleable value. The growth of flax, production of catch 
crops, or the addition of some area of grass land in addition 
to that required for the cow, would give additional profits. 

All the items given on the receipt side will vary from year 
to year, but it will be found that what is stated above is a 
fair average. The second item given, viz. the unconsuraed 
surplus produce, will be the one most subject to variation. 
No larger number of stock should be kept than could be 
maintained upon the smallest quantity of produce which 
would be likely to be grown even in bad seasons. In 
average seasons therefore, if only the stock be kept and 
fattened which is named above, the unconsumed surplus 
would equal the sum above credited, while in favourable 
seasons it might reach the amount of ;^2o, especially if flax 
or seed-corn had been grown. The sum of ;^5 credited 
for wages earned by the employment of the tenant is low, 
and in a majority of cases this could be doubled. When 
there are years of failure of crops, it will not make so much 
difference as might at first be imagined. If the products 
were all of one character, there would be considerable risk 
as to whether a sufficient living could be secured, but with 
com, roots, hay, dairy produce, and bacon, it is scarcely 
possible that there would be a failure in all these in the 
same year. If such an event did happen, then the expenses 
would be less. If any of the stock died, then the whole 
cost of its replacement would be covered by the insurance 
fund. With a factory for the general use of tenants, as will 
hereafter be suggested, the average prices for products will 
never fall below those given above. Without such factory, 
at certain times it may do so, but in other years the price 
will be in excess of those mentioned. 
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It may therefore be considered that any man with his 
family who possessed sufficient experience could rely upon an 
average return equal to that shown. This it will be noticed 
is about 16s. per week ; but without poultry, nearly 3^. per 
week less. This return is not only for the labour of the 
tenant, but also for that of his wife, without whom such a 
system of farming would not be possible. Although the 
income seems small, the tenant will have the fruit and 
garden produce, worth for consumption 3^. to 45. a week. 
An ordinary agricultural labourer might get some of this ; 
but though he could almost invariably get land if he wanted 
it for garden purposes, he would not have sufficient time to 
fully cultivate the same. 

As compared with the agricultural labourer, the work of 
the tenant would be more anxious, and at some periods 
of the year more arduous; but he would have greater 
variety of work, increased independence, more leisure at 
certain periods, full remuneration for any special knowledge 
which he possessed, greater chance for himself and family 
doing profitable industrial work at home, and more com- 
fortable house accommodation. 

As compared with the London or town labourer, the small 
holder would have generally less uncertainty of getting a 
living ; better house accommodation ; reduced expenses, the 
saving in house-rent alone being $s. or 6s. per week ; vege- 
tables and fruit supplied without cost; other necessaries 
produced from his holding ; his family would have a more 
healthy life, with greater variety in choice of occupation for 
the future; opportunities would occur of being able to 
make additional income by keeping a goat, rabbits, or 
ducks ; and a substantial sum could be realized from the 
products of some domestic industry. The income would 
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be so small that even with these advantages there would be 
no sufficient inducement for a skilled artisan with a, cer- 
tainty of continuous employment to take up country life. 

It would not, however, be unattractive to any unskilled 
labourer, who, it is seen, is certain to be able to obtain a 
maintenance from the land if he is prepared to work, is 
able to acquire the necessary experience, can obtain in 
some manner the requisite capital, and perhaps, most impor- 
tant of all, has a capable wife. As the position would have 
attractions to this class, it would be still more eagerly 
sought after by casual wage-earners. 

But it may be asked, cannot a small holding be worked 
without live stock, necessitating as it does additional re- 
sponsibility and probably anxiety as well as special skill? 
In order to see whether this can be done, it is necessary to 
draw up another balance sheet showing the price at which 
the crops might be realized. As under this system no 
manure would be made upon the farm, the whole cost of 
same, viz. ;^i2, must be charged among the expenses 
instead of ;£8 as before-named. No buildings being 
necessary on this system, interest should only be charged 
on the cost of the cottage. The general expenses would be 
rather less, so that the result of -this method would be about 
as follows, putting the produce at the value it might average 
upon the farm : — 



RECEIPTS. 

7 qrs. of wheat at 26s. 
9 qrs. of bailey at 25^. 
4j tons of straw at 34^. 
4 tons of clover at 85J. 
30 tons of roots at gs. 
Harvest wages 



£ 


s. 


li. 


9 


2 





II 


5 





7 


13 





17 








13 


10 





5 








coT 


10 






PAYMENTS. 

Rent and rates on land 
4 p. c. on cost of cottage 

Manure 

Seeds, horse labour, &c. 
7z p. c. interest on capital 
Profit 



£ s. d. 

10 ID O 
500 

12 O O 
7 10 O 
4 10 o 

24 o o 



£(>Z 10 o 
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Thus showing less than los. a week in addition to house- 
rent, vegetables, waste produce, &c., which would at least 
keep a goat. In order to ascertain the acreage profit, 
harvest -wages and interest on cottage must be deducted, 
when it will be seen that it is ;£4 per acre. In addition 
to the income named, there would be the earnings of the 
family in various branches of industrial work, which would 
exceed the amount that could be earned if the farm stock 
had been kept, attention to which would occupy some time 
each day. 

It must, however, be remembered that in the majority of 
cases it would be difficult to find a market for small quan- 
tities of farm produce at a full value; This is the principal 
reason why a small holder must generally convert the main 
part of his produce into butter or bacon, for which there is 
always a demand. If a number of small holdings were 
collected upon a settlement, with a central store where all 
the produce could be purchased, then the return from sale 
of the crops, instead of feeding stock, might be rendered 
more reliable. 

Joint tenancy of a small holding. — Hitherto the small 
holder has been considered as a man with a family. If, 
however, single men wished to get a living in this manner 
by combining together, they would obtain exceedingly 
satisfactory results. Three competent men could work an 
area equal to three of the farms the possible balance sheets 
of which have been given ; and remembering that there will 
be a saving of interest upon two sets of buildings, each man 
might expect profits amounting to an average of nearly /^i 
per week. Living in one cottage could scarcely cost more 
than that sum for the three together. It would not, there- 
fore, be unexpected if a careful tenant, on this basis, found 
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himself richer by ;^20 at the end of a single year, after 
paying his maintenance and personal incidental expenses. 

The probable, returns from a small holding worked with 
and without stock having been shown, it is obvious that any 
intermediate course between these two extremes could be 
taken. The actual course to be adopted would depend much 
upon local conditions. In some cases the growing of corn 
and other crops for seed would be desirable, and if the 
position were accessible to markets, potatoes or peas would 
pay well. Catch crops would much increase the food 
available for feeding the stock, and thus increase the returns. 
If there were some pasture attached to the holding, this 
would leave the arable land free for the larger production of 
crops for sale. In these various ways ample variety would 
be afforded in farming work, and those having special 
powers, experience, energy, or forethought, could take 
advantage of various openings, and obtain a reward for 
their discernment and increasing skill. 

Comparison with small horse labour farms. — It would 
be desirable to compare the position and work of such 
a tenant with that of one who was working fifty acres of 
arable land with a pair of horses. By referring to the results 
from six acres, selling the produce as previously mentioned, 
it will be seen that the probable profit shown was about ;£4 
for each acre, this sum being to remunerate the tenant for 
his labour. The expenses of working a farm of fifty acres 
efficiently, not including labour, would possibly be about 
30J. less per acre than given in that assumed balance sheet, 
in consequence of the cost of buildings, interest on capital, 
and incidental expenses being at a less rate per acre for the 
larger area. The produce of the land worked by horse 
labour would, however, be 25 per cent., or nearly ;^3 per 
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acre less. This would, therefore, give a return of about 
^2 los. per acre, or ^^125 from the fifty acres to provide for 
remuneration of tenant and expense of horses. This is the 
same return which was stated on page 38 as being probable 
from a farm of this area in favourable seasons. 

The tenant of the larger area would be more constantly 
employed, for not only would there be work on the land when- 
ever the weather permitted, but there would be the regular 
and continuous work of attending to the wants of the horses 
on Sunday and other days. To realize the same profit 
as could be obtained from a small holding under hand 
husbandry, a much larger quantity of produce would have to 
be dealt with, this requiring increased capital and bringing 
more risk; less attention could be given to the minor 
products of the farm ; while, with the additional responsi- 
bilities of the horses and larger area, the tenant would 
seldom be able to leave his work for a few days at a time, 
which a tenant of a small hand husbandry farm could 
occasionally do. 

For these reasons it is not surprising to iind small tenants 
who employ horse labour frequently in difficulties ; nor does 
it seem desirable to encourage an increase in this class 
unless under exceptional conditions. These conditions may 
be considered to exist when the land is near to some town, 
so securing a certain market for produce* at specially profit- 
able prices; when the tenant has sufficient skill and 
experience to work an arable farm for the raising of dairy 
produce, under the system explained on pages 189 — 192 ; or 
when at least an equal area of pasture can be included with 
the letting of arable land at a reasonable rent. 

Summary. — The main conclusions arrived at from this 
chapter may therefore be stated to be as follows : — 
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(i) No man without the requisite knowledge and some 
money can obtain a comfortable living from the land. 
(2) An active man having the necessary experience will find 
full employment during that period of the year when the 
weather permits of labour upon the land, if he works about 
six acres of arable by hand labour. (3) A man possessing 
the necessary skill and some capital, can obtain a living 
from such an area, especially if assisted by a wife and family ; 
but a substantially smaller acreage, under ordinary conditions, 
would be insufficient for that purpose. (4) The work will 
be hard, and more anxious than that of an agricultural 
labourer. (5) The small holder will have much time avail- 
able for indoor emplo)anent at those seasons when work on 
the land is not desirable. (6) A competent man working 
the area suggested by hand labour would have an easier life, 
with, possibly, more satisfactory profits than if cultivating 
a small farm on the ordinary system of horse cultivation. 

Village artisans and others from the rural districts are 
now flooding our towns ; large numbers of unskilled 
labourers already there have become casual wage-earners ; 
and under the conditions of competition which now exist, 
there are thousands who, through their misfortune or their 
fault, are joining the apparently ever-increasing crowd of 
unemployed. Are there amongst any of these classes, men 
of steady character; who are prepared to acquire the neces- 
sary experience, and who will work faithfully in order to 
secure an independence for themselves, and for those whom 
they should support ? It certainly does appear that there 
are many thousands who have these necessary qualities. 
If this be correct, then the conclusions arrived at show 
that these men can be brought " Back to the Land." This 
object is a desirable one to attain j not only for the benefit 
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of the men themselves, but also for the country, whose pro- 
ductive powers will be thus increased; while the present 
great pressure upon the labour market will be reduced, and 
the claim upon Poor Law Relief lessened. 

Recognizing, however, the two great difSculties of want 
of skill and want of capital, before the object named can 
be achieved, a method will be noticed in the next chapter 
by which men now unskilled in landed work can gain the 
necessary experience and capital, if they do not already 
possess it J at the same time also obtaining a knowledge of 
some useful indoor industries, which, it will be noticed, is 
one of the necessary conditions of success. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TRAINING OF MEN UNSKILLED IN RURAL WORK. 

It is clear, after consideration of the foregoing, that no 
man can be established upon a holding where he can ob- 
tain a permanent livelihood, unless he possess a knowledge 
of agricultural work and some capital. As we have seen 
in the last chapter, establishment upon the land has but 
few attractions to the mechanic or to the wage-earning 
agriculturist, while it would be gladly welcomed by the 
destitute labourer, at present unskilled in work on the land. 
Can any means be found for giving such men these two 
necessary qualifications ? 

Unskilled labour on rough laud. — In approaching the 
consideration of this question, which is the subject of this 
chapter, it is necessary to refer to the experience gained 
from the various efforts to employ unskilled men on the 
land, which are mentioned in Chapter II. After considera- 
tion of the results there named, it will be admitted, experi- 
ence has shown that men unskilled in agricultural labour 
are worth more than their cost of maintenance if employed 
on breaking up rough land, or on any other work necessitat- 
ing nothing beyond a knowledge of how to use a pick-axe, 
a shovel, or a fork. When any experiment has tended to 
show the converse, it has been owing to causes which might 
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have been avoided in the choice or organization of the pro- 
perty. Hence if an estate were found, upon which work of 
this kind would be a profitable expenditure, this class of 
men could be employed on the same, and so might possibly 
gain the skill necessary for agricultural work in the future. 
But the employment of labour on such a basis would need 
continual expenditure of capital, or if the increased value of 
the property which would justify such expenditure were not 
recognized, an annual sum would be necessary to maintain 
the work, as is shown by the German farm colonies. Either 
of these alternatives would prevent the farm from being con- 
sidered self-supporting. It will, however, only be necessary 
in order to render the farm self-supporting, to go a step 
further than other experiments have yet done. This step 
will be to obtain a property not consisting solely of rough 
improvable land, but one which also has a substantial area 
in good condition and adaptable for hand cultivation by 
those men who have proved themselves efficient labourers 
upon the rough work. 

Those who have given attention to the work of such men 
as are upon the Hadleigh Colony (who may be taken as 
typical of the unemployed class), will admit that after a few 
weeks' experience, at least half the number of such men 
would be competent for employment in hand cultivation. 
In the preceding chapter it was shown how a man suffi- 
ciently skilled in agricultural work would be able, under 
certain conditions, to obtain a sufficient maintenance for 
himself and family, from an area of six acres cultivated by 
his hand labour. If men were employed as labourers upon 
a large farm, having the same proportion of land for each 
man, so good a return could not be expected. There would 
not be the same incentive to do perfect work ; poultry and 
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other minor branches which the family would carry on 
would be absent ; and there would not be the same oppor- 
tunity for utilization of the waste products. Although these 
disadvantages would exist, it must not be forgotten that the 
large farm would give some economy in labour ; possibly 
permit more profitable cropping and harvesting ; and secure 
more expert management. From a detailed consideration 
of the effect of these various matters^ it would appear that 
whereas from a small holding a man would be able to pro- 
duce by his own labour sufficient to maintain himself and a 
family of four persons, the same work given by him as a 
labourer under direction upon a large farm, should certainly 
yield sufficient for the maintenance of two men. It will be 
seen that this means the allowance of three acres for each 
man maintained. That acreage cultivated as part of a 
hand husbandry farm, with the advantages which the latter 
would possess, might be rehed upon to yield produce of a 
value of at least ;^ 2 7, and probably as much as ^£35. "The 
food of a man housed in barrack buildings would not cost 
more than ;^i6 a year, thus leaving an ample margin to 
pay for clothing, other costs- of maintenance, incidental 
expenses, and interest on capital. 

The principle therefore to be adopted to ensurie a self- 
supporting training farm is to test the capability of the men 
on rough work, and use the labour of those who prove 
themselves efficient in hand cultivation, in such manner that 
they could raise from the land sufficient produce to maintain 
all who were living upon the farm. These would partly 
consist of the efficient, workers employed on the cultivatable 
portion ; arid partly of unskilled workers being tested aiid 
trained on rough land, which would be gradually improved 
by their labour, and thus rendered able to support year by 
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year an increased number. Further, to ensure the absolute 
certainty of such a farm being self-supporting, a safe estimate 
of the probable annual produce might be made each 
autumn, and no larger number of men received during that 
year than could be supported upDn that total amount, after 
deducting interest on capital and incidental farming 
expenses. No doubt a number of the men who proved 
themselves efficient would not be willing to remain doing 
the cultivation work of such a farm receiving only trivial 
remuneration in addition to their expenses. A sufficient 
proportion, however, would be found who would be willing 
to use their full powers as labourers on these terms, when 
they saw that by remaining upon the training farm they 
would secure a chance of independent life in the future. 

Utility of the work to Poor Law Authorities. — But 
before taking into consideration the suggested principle in 
its practical details, the use of such a self-supporting farm 
must be looked at from another aspect. Hitherto I have 
referred to it as a training farm, the spending of some time 
upon which will be a necessity to any man now unskilled in 
agricultural work, who may wish to become either a tenant, 
leaseholder, or purchaser of a small farm in this country, a 
co-operative worker on some agricultural property, or a 
settler on land in one of our colonies. Nor would it be 
desirable for any man to be allowed to consider employment 
upon such a farm on the terms named a satisfactory arrange- 
ment for a permanency, even if some would be found so 
dependent in character as to be contented with such an 
arrangement. 

If, however, the details which we are about to consider 
show that such a work can be undoubtedly self-supporting, 
it certainly does become a practical question as to whether 

G 
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it would not be desirable for some Poor Law Authorities to 
find the capital necessary to start such a work in certain 
.districts as a means of providing temporary relief. Such a 
farm would lessen the cost of casual relief ; would give to 
unemployed men a chance of earning that maintenance 
which they would otherwise only get by becoming depen- 
dent on public or private charity j would afford the best 
possible test whether a destitute man was a lazy tramp or 
an honest worker temporarily out of employment ; and lastly, 
if the latter, it would provide the best possible opportunity 
of assisting him to gain an independent life in the future, 
It was because these results were considered worthy of 
achievement, that the colony near Bielefeld was organized 
twelve years ago; it is because it proved useful in these 
ways that twenty-one more colonies have been founded in 
Germany since that date. If we see that with the experience 
and advantages we possess, it is possible to obtain the same 
results, but on a certainly self-supporting basis, is it not 
likely that some English capitalists, in co-operation with our 
Poor Law Authorities, will make some effort of the same 
nature in this country ? We will now, therefore, consider 
the necessary conditions under which the principle before- 
named can be put into effect, whether with the general 
object of training those men who specially wish to obtain a 
living from the land, or of giving work to those temporarily 
unable to get employment, who would come to the farm as 
an alternative to begging or starvation. 

Method to ensure work being self-supporting. — The 
first necessity would be the acquirement of an estate 
consisting mainly of cheap rough land, upon which capital 
might be expended at commencement, but also having a 
considerable proportion in good cultivation. That such 
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estates can he found is shown by the Salvation Army Farm 
Colony at Hadleigh. There is on that property some of 
the best class arable land, valued in the past, I believe, at 
over ;^6o per acre. The greater • part, however, was land 
which, though once arable, had been allowed to go out of 
cultivation, and only required to be broken up again and 
carefully managed before yielding substantial crops. 
Other still poorer portions required draining, and other 
treatment, as well as partial hand cultivation, before they 
could become of substantial value. Lastly, a large area of 
saltings is included with the property, not worth ^£2 per 
acre, which, with cheap labour, can be profitably embanked 
and reclaimed. It is no doubt difficult to find in England 
properties so paiticularly suited for the purpose as the one 
just named. In the present condition of agriculture, 
however, too frequently we find farms which through 
inferior access, or other causes, have come into possession of 
landowners not possessing the necessary capital nor inclina- 
tion to farm. Such properties are therefore either out of 
cultivation, or in poor condition, and purchasable at a cheap 
price. Though this class of property would not admit of 
such profitable improvement, nor afford so much work of a 
varied nature as the farms at Hadleigh, yet it would be 
adaptable for the purposes desired if a neighbouring farm in 
good cultivation were also secured. 

Having obtained the property, the system of farming to 
be adopted would have to be determined. Although to 
grow wheat for sale cannot at present prices be remunerative, 
sufficient of this crop should be grown to supply all the 
flour required for home consumption. Then all the vegetable 
produce, and milk which with its bye-products would afford 
cheap fgod for those upon the farm, should be raised. These 
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together would not occupy more than one-third to one-half 
the area available, and from the remainder, produce would 
have to be raised for sale. Evidently this should be of a 
character to take the place of those articles of food which 
are imported, not because they are of less cost to the 
consumer, but by reason of the insufficiency of home pro- 
duction. On referring to the concluding portion of Chapter 
III., it will be noticed that the imports of what is direct or 
indirect produce of the dairy, exceeds in value ;^35,ooo,ooo 
per annum, the whole of which quantity could be profit- 
ably obtained from our land. To give only one instance of 
this, the largest retailer of butter in London sells over 70,000 
lbs. each week, not any part of which comes from England, 
though if the butter could be produced here in sufficient 
quantity and of uniform quality, he would willingly pay the 
same price as he now gives for butter from Normandy, which 
is from 2d. to 4d. per lb. higher than our farmers obtain in 
country markets. Evidently therefore the system to be 
adopted would be to grow produce of this class for which 
there would be a certain market, till at least another million 
acres in this country were used for this purpose. To carry 
out this system, cows should be kept in the proportion of 
two to every five cultivated acres available for this purpose. 
The manner in which this area could maintain cows in this 
proportion will be seen on reference to page 190. In order 
to simplify the estimates which will shortly be given, the 
yield of the farm is taken at the value of the crops only, 
and the additional price to be realized for the milk, pork, 
bacon, or other ultimate products will at least pay for the 
additional labour. 

Havirig decided upon the farm, the estimate of the probable 
yield commencing from the following autunm should then 
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be made. The produce will vary in accordance with the 
seasons, but careful consideration of the capabilities of the 
land, the system of farming to bfe adopted, the probable 
expenses, the average yield from the crops, and the lowest 
market prices for the ultimate products, will enable an 
average return for the succeeding year to be estimated each 
autumn. We may assume, for example, that the farm con- 
sisted of six hundred acres of arable land, not including im- 
provable waste or the area not under cultivation. After giving 
consideration to the whole of the points just named, and 
remembering the increased yield by reason of hand tillage, 
and the greater value of some of the products in consequence 
of home consumption, it might be estimated that the value 
of the returns for the year would not be less than ;£'S4oo. 
The expenses might be ;^90o for rent and tithes, ;^20o for 
horse labour, and ;^iioo for management, seed, purchased 
manure, and incidental expenses, or a total of ;^22oo with- 
out hand labour. This would leave jCs2oo for the latter 
purpose ; a sum sufficient to provide food for 200 men at a 
cost of ;£'i6 a year each. 

But allowing the proportionate area, as before-named, viz. 
six acres for each man, the whole of the cultivation work of 
such a farm could be managed by 100 efficient labourers. 
In having so large a number, even though they have been 
tested and trained, it would be safer to estimate that some 
would be incompetent, and therefore 120 should be allowed. 
But even if this number were required for the cultural 
operations, not only would the produce be sufficient to 
supply them with food, but would also provide for a further 
80 men, who could be solely employed in preliminary 
training, land reclamation work, building operations, or 
various industries. If the number of men were not kept up 
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to the full nett return from the farm, some fund in the nature 
of a reserve would be formed, which would be useful in the 
future. As soon as this principle of working was appreciated, 
and the number of men regulated with suflficient forethought 
accordingly, a loss on such a farm would be impossible. The 
clothing of the men and other expenses of maintenance will 
be provided out of that time not available for work on the 
land, as will hereafter be mentioned. 

Some will say, how is it that from the produce of such 
a farm, support for the labourers can be found, when at the 
present time tenant farmers find it so difficult to make a 
living ? With reference to this point, it must be remembered 
that the farm would have several advantages which the 
ordinary farmer would not possess. A great part of the 
land would be given up for growing vegetables for home 
consumption, making a large return from the area used for 
such purpose ; much of the other produce would be con- 
sumed upon the property, the farm being thus credited with 
the wholesale price, without any risks of sale, marketing 
expenses, or middleman's profits ; while cultivation by hand 
would give far more than the average yield, for the reasons 
explained on page 53, as well as leaving the land in 
better condition. Another advantage of so much hand 
labour being available is that certain products might be 
converted into partly manufactured articles, with additional 
profits, while some crops such as flax might be grown, which 
can only be profitable when there is cheap labour available 
for their treatment. If a tenant farmer were cultivating 
such a farm as just named, his expenses for horse and manual 
labour on a high system of farming might be put at ;£'i8oo, 
which, with rent, rates, and general farm expenses, as 
before assumed, would make a total expenditure of ;^38oo. 
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A value of ;^42oo would be a good yield from such a 
farm, and would give a profit of ;^4oo to the tenant in 
rieturn for his skill and interest on capital. The difference 
between this return and the one estimated from the training 
farm as before mentioned, would be owing to the reasons 
already given. 

It must not be overlooked that hand cultivation under 
the system suggested would be cheaper than if it were 
carried out by men receiving ordinary wages. Each man 
on the training farm would be nearly as efficient at the work 
upon which he would be employed as a labourer, though 
his cost would be about one-half the wages of the latter. If 
we apply this to the example already given, it will be seen 
that the cost of the 1 20 men necessary to cultivate the 600 
acres would be under ^^2000 per annum. It would require 
at least eighty competent labourers to do the same work 
which, at i^s. per week each, would amount to ^^3100 per 
annum. This sum, it will be noticed, is ^^1300 in excess of 
the estimated expenses for horse and manual labour named 
on previous page, clearly showing that hand cultivation 
cannot be practised under ordinary conditions. 

As soon as possession of the property was obtained, capital 
expenditure would be necessary in addition to the purchase 
of the farm. This would be for buildings for housing the 
men ; for workshops to carry on the industries which will be 
hereafter named; for the maintenance of men and other 
costs of the work necessary on the rough land, until the 
cultivated portion would yield a sufficient return to support 
those engaged upon that work ; and lastly, for the farming 
capital requisite for working the cultivated area. The 
amount required for these purposes will be mentioned in 
Chapter IX. 
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Work and qualifications of men. — Having thus noticed 
the financial aspect of such a farm, we will now consider 
the conditions in relation to the men. Only two qualifi- 
cations need be insisted upon for any man who wishes to 
come upon the farm until the total number received has 
reached the limit determined in the manner before-named. 
These two qualifications must be inability to get other work, 
and willingness to give his labour in any capacity upon the 
farm in exchange for his food and lodging. As soon as 
sufficient shelter had been erected, these men could be 
received and employed on the uncultivated part of the land, 
or upon the buildings. 

If a man who had been upon the farm for not less than 
one month decided that he would wish to remain with the 
view of ultimately being established upon the land, and his 
work had shown he would be fit for such work, he would be 
assisted to gain that object by being provided with employ- 
ment on the cultivated portion of the farm. 

Such men would first be mainly employed in digging, or 
other work in which they would be most likely to gain the 
best experience for working cultivated land. Then in the 
first autumn after possession of the farm had been obtained, 
the change in the system of cultivation could be made. 
Horse labour would be stopped as far as possible, substitut- 
ing at first a steam-digger. The manual labour would then 
be used to assist the auxiliary operations, and the men would 
gain increased proficiency, the number being increased until 
gradually even the assistance of steam, except in originally 
breaking up the land, would be unnecessary. While thus 
engaged in the general cultivation work of the farm, the men 
would receive instruction in the various details of farm 
management by means of hearing evening lectures, attending 
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demonstrations, preparing food for live stock, dealing with 
products of same, competing between each other in digging, 
hoeing, draining, and other agricultural operations, and in 
various other ways. The details of the training would 
depend upon the wishes of the men themselves as to their 
future. Some might desire to have a small holding in this 
country; some to become labourers upon a co-operative or 
communal estate ; some to be established upon land abroad ; 
some to become independent emigrants ; while some might 
be satisfied to take the risks of ordinary wage-earners, as 
gardeners, or in some other department of landed work. 
Men wishing for any of these positions would have. time and 
opportunities to acquire the knowledge necessary, as well as 
giving their work to the maintenance of the farm. The 
period for which each man should remain would depend 
upon his own ability and the position to which he desired 
to attain. 

But the mere residence, for a few months, upon such a 
property, of a man claiming to be competent to occupy a 
position on the land, ought not to be accepted as proving 
that competency, until he had undergone some practical 
examination and test. If he were to be an emigrant, this 
might be of the nature referred to in Chapter VIII. The 
knowledge for a small holder would be less varied, but in 
much more detail. 

The examinations although necessary to complete the 
training farm need not be solely for those who have been 
upon the latter. Any persons might offer themselves for 
examination. Thus, certificates granted for competency 
in the various departments of home work would be useful, 
not only to intending small holders, but also to those lads 
now growing up in our villages, who by this means might 
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obtain situations as expert horticulturists, market gardeners, 
or skilled workers in some department of farm work, instead 
of coming to our towns to seek employment there. 

This technical training and the consequent examinations 
would be a source of expense which could not be met from 
the returns of the farm. The amount thus expended should, 
however, be obtainable in various ways. The expenses of 
special instruction and testing the capability of those who 
wished for certiiicates of competency as emigrants, might be 
paid either by the Colonial Governments benefited, or by any 
Emigration Society interested in their welfare. Such an 
examination of a practical and independent character would 
be of much use to any Government granting nominated 
passages to suitable emigrants, or adopting the principles 
sanctioned by the British Columbia Loan Act, 1892. If 
such a system had been in force, schemes of colonization 
which have failed, through unsatisfactory colonists, might 
have succeeded, and passage-money paid by Emigration 
Societies for unsuitable emigrants would have been saved. 
The expenses of technical instruction and testing capability 
for home work would be met from grants under the control 
of County Councils, or by special grant from the Agricultural 
Department. The establishment of efficient small holders 
and increased knowledge among our rural labourers must 
surely be of sufficient national importance to justify this 
assistance being given. 

We have now seen the manner in which those men who 
wish to obtain a living from the land could acquire the 
necessary experience, and be tested as to their capability. 
But the possession of some money is necessary in addition to 
skill. Not only should each man have some amount at the 
end of his training, but during the time upon which he was 
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on the farm, he would require to pay for clothing and small 
personal expenses. In order to supply the needed funds, 
various industries should be introduced upon the farm, the 
whole of the returns from which, after meeting the expenses 
of management, would belong to the men themselves. 

Instruction in rural industries. — On reference to the 
commencement of Chapter IV. it will be noticed it was there 
estimated that probably fifty entire days each winter could 
not be profitably used in outdoor cultivation work. During 
the remainder of the year there might be almost as many 
days when cultivation work was not necessary; while the 
short days of winter would allow many hours during the 
ordinary working time to be available for indoor work. 
This time, when men would not be employed on the land, 
has been taken into consideration in fixing the number 
required for the cultivation work. Taking the whole year, 
the time not wanted on the land would probably be about 
one-third the ordinary working time of each man. This 
is the time during which each resident would be able to earn 
something for himself. With the number of men who, it is 
suggested, might be on the training farm, it would be com- 
paratively easy to organize trades of which the proceeds 
would be remunerative. Each man would have to adopt 
one of these trades, the one selected being dependent upon 
his experience and previous knowledge. 

For such a community there would be tailoring, repairing, 
making clothes, and various departments of house work, 
for those who had been accustomed to indoor labour. With 
the use of only small capital, many could be employed in 
carpentry, cabinet-making, upholstery for their future homes, 
joinery, and other working in wood, if they had knowledge 
in any of these departments, or aptitude in the use of tools. 
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The making of Musical instruments, ornamental Metal- 
work, Carving, Designing, Fret-work, Painting, Modelling, 
wood and bone Turning, and other remunerative work, might 
be done by those whcJ had special artistic or other gifts. 
Each of these are occupations which could be carried on at 
uncertain intervals, and the experience which the writer has 
of unskilled labourers, shows that in many cases they possess 
undeveloped tastes in certain of these directions. With 
some guidance, and helped by a small loan of money, these 
could be developed, to at least a sufficient extent to profit- 
ably employ the spare time of all having such gifts. The 
development of such individual talents among those un- 
employed seeking the assistance of the organization for help- 
ing the destitute in Berlin, is what has rendered it so great a 
success. The help the men obtained in developing these 
powers, would be a source of continual profit to them in the 
future. 

Then there are those industries arising from the produce 
of the farm, such as Milling, cleaning Seed for market, 
curing Bacon, Pickling, preserving Fruit or Vegetables, 
carrying on Dairy and other Farm Factories, making of 
Baskets from osiers that are grown, or working up Flax 
from the straw to yarn. This last could be arranged so as 
to employ much intermittent and entirely unskilled labour 
in the winter. The experiments which the writer has carried 
out in the growth of this crop show it to be specially 
remunerative, if it can be produced in a sufficient quantity to 
work up the straw efficiently. Under certain conditions the 
making of Beet-root Sugar would be found profitable. The 
introduction of a variety of Beet which will succeed in this 
country, and develop here at least lo per cent, of Saccharine ; 
and the invention of a process of making sugar by 
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which the pulp of the roots after the sugar is extracted . 
can be used for feeding stock, now renders this industry 
remunerative in England, wherever a sufficient area can be 
grown, and hand labour is available for its treatment. Pith, 
Rush, and Esparto grass manufactures can also be profitable. 
The first is a waste product obtainable in large quantities, 
and can by hand labour be converted into ornamental work, 
for which there is a demand at high prices. A variety of the 
last-named can be successfully grown in this country, and 
will yield a large profit on manufacture, without competing 
with any existing English product. 

Straw-plaiting, Silk-winding, coarse Weaving, and various 
simple descriptions of Textile work, now mainly carried on 
abroad, because of cheap labour there, and involving little 
skill or capital, could be introduced mainly for those who 
were not capable of continuous outdoor work. Before 
commencing any such class of labour, it would only be 
necessary to have a short test to prove whether a man with 
little experience could produce work of a value of 9,?. in a 
full week, at the description of labour it was intended to 
introduce. This amount would be sufficient to pay for 
his maintenance, and give him an amount of about 2s. 6d. 
per week. 

Then manufactures might be introduced of that kind 
which would utilize the natural position or advantages of 
the property. Thus, in the selection of the estate, its desir- 
ability for burning bricks, making cement, opening a stone 
quarry, or work of a similar nature, should be considered. 
If there are no such natural advantages to be utilized, then 
the products to be manufactured should be of the nature 
of patented articles, or of a character not now produced in 
this country, or of a kind which would make use of the 
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otherwise waste materials coming to the farm. To produce 
articles already made by hand labour at home would injure 
those now employed in producing them; while to com- 
pete in price with those having large capital and machinery 
would be impossible. These employments would mainly 
be for men not working on farm and for winter months. 

In the summer, the men should make some profits 
either by cultivating an allotment for their own benefit, or 
by taking piece-work. Iri the former case, a man might be 
allowed to rent a small area, the produce being purchasable 
from him ; and he might perhaps further have the profit 
arising from a goat lent to him, with rough grazing for its 
maintenance. To obtain remuneration for overtime, a 
certain definite amount of work could be fixed as the 
average expected from each man in return for his mainten- 
ance, and at harvest and at other times the_excess done over 
that quantity would be paid for as piece-work. Some of 
the men might receive a weekly grant if occupying a respon- 
sible position, or taking special duties ; this to be paid out 
of the funds set aside for management expenses. 

As to the amount which a man could earn in these various 
ways, we have seen that the hours not occupied upon the 
land would probably average one-third of the ordinary 
working time. The whole of the proceeds of this would be 
for his own benefit. Any man of good ability who worked 
well, and used fully this period in some of the directions 
indicated, should certainly be able to earn ^2 per month. 
This sum would give a total value to his labour of under 
i8j. per week. Though few coming upon the farm would 
possess technical knowledge, yet with the advantages 
afforded by the variety of Industrial Operations carried on ; 
with the assistance from the Industrial Superintendent who 
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would have to give attention to every individual man ; and 
with the further help of comrades ; it should not require a 
man of exceptional powers to give work to that value. The 
majority would not save at so rapid a rate, though from 
experience of qualifications shown by men at Hadleigh 
Colony, it apparently would be rare- for any man of satis- 
factory character, if skilfully directed, not to be able to 
make at least ^1 per month for himself, after giving 
sufficient labour to pay for the cost of his maintenance. The 
greater part of the amount earned should not be paid in 
cash, but retained, and credited to the man, to be paid to 
him only when he left the farm. Any man desirous of being 
established upon an independent holding at the earliest 
possible date, could be assisted in this object as soon as he 
had a sum of not less than ^^5. The method in which this 
could be done will be suggested in the next chapter. 

Dealing with men of dependent character. — Before 
taking into consideration the question of settlement of the 
men on the land, it is necessary to see what should be done 
with those who, at the end of the first month, expressed their 
intention of not wishing to be established on the land, or 
who did not possess those powers necessary for them to 
achieve success in this way. Such men could not be kept 
upon the farm for more than three rhonths, even if they did 
sufficient work to pay for their maintenance. Although it 
might seem harsh treatment to dismiss all who, owing to 
their faults, misfortune, or physical weakness, had proved 
incapable of making their living from the land in the future, 
yet it must be remembered that such men, proving incapable 
for farm work, even if they were discharged, would be in no 
worse position than if the farm had not been in existence. 
There would no doubt be many upon the farm willing to 
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live permanently a life of dependence, thus occupying a 
place which should only be open to those who wish to be 
established upon the land. On the Hadleigh Colony there 
was a large proportion of these men concerning whom the 
writer expressed the following opinion in a printed article, 
describing their character when they arrived upon the 
Colony : — 

" The greater number of the men are those who are well- 
conducted, who perform satisfactorily all the work given 
them to do, but who have no ambition, no desire for the 
future, and no persons dependent upon them. These, 
though they perform willingly the work given them on the 
Colony, even if their work would be worth a few shillings a 
week more outside, would yet prefer to remain where, as 
long as they work and are of good behaviour, they are 
provided for without difficulty on their part, and are free 
from the temptations of ordinary life and the risks of 
temporarily getting out of employment." 

There are various ways in which this class could be 
reduced to the smallest dimensions. The fact that no 
money would be paid upon the training farm, unless it was 
earned by exercise of independent brain power, would 
develop talents on the part of some, while those whom it 
did not so affect, and who found they had not the abilities 
or the working powers necessary for getting some money 
payment, would get dissatisfied and leave. Then if, within 
two or three months of entry upon the farm, either the man 
himself or the superintendent considered he was not likely 
to be able to obtain a permanent living from the land, and 
he had done his work on the farm faithfully, thus proving 
himself worthy of help, he should be advised as to the next 
best course to take, and be assisted to carry it out. It 
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must be remembered that all such men would have been 
for some weeks under special supervision, and have proved 
their character and steadiness. The outdoor work would 
probably have effected great improvement in their health, 
they would have been tested in hard physical toil, and have 
gained some experience in an indoor industry. In these 
ways they would have advantages in getting employment 
which they did not possess when they came upon the farm. 
With this experience and some forethought and considera- 
tion on the part of the superintendent, it would be indeed 
strange if some suitable situation could not be procured for 
each one of this class. 

The question of married men will be noticed in the next 
chapter. A man can be much more successfuly established 
upon an independent holding if he has a suitable wife. In 
the case of a man who is married when entering the training 
farm, some independent arrangement must be made for the 
maintenance of his wife for the period for which he 
remains. 

Summary. — To sum up the recommendations of this 
chapter, it is suggested that if a practical attempt is to be 
made to get men back to the land in order to get a living 
therefrom, it is necessary to train them in agricultural work. 
It is shown how this can be done by receiving the men 
upon a self-supporting training farm. Any who do not 
thereon show themselves competent must leave, having been 
temporarily assisted, or having had permanent situations 
secured for them. Any who think themselves competent 
may present themselves for a practical examination, the 
nature of which would depend upon the position which they 
wished to occupy in the future. On passing such test, and 
on saving a sufficient amount from proceeds of overtime or 

H 
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industrial work, as might be found necessary, a man could 
then be assisted to become tenant of a farm on a home 
settlement, to obtain a position as a co-operative labourer, 
or to purchase a farm in a foreign colony. These various 
methods of obtaining an independent living will be referred 
to in the three next chapters. 

This plan may be thought a slow method for effecting the 
object in view, but it appears to be the only one financially 
sound and practicable. It must be remembered that if 
shown to be a success, there will be many centres formed 
where by this plan men can be maintained without cost, 
with benefit to themselves in the present, and with prospects 
of being permanently established in the near future. 

These proposals are based upon the results of actual 
experience, and- after most careful investigation into work 
now in operation elsewhere for the same general object. 
Only that which has proved successful has been herein 
suggested. The Dutch Colonies have proved that it is 
possible to train unskilled men to be capable settlers, 
though they have not succeeded in giving those settlers a 
comfortable living because of the unsuitable conditions 
under which they are placed for that purpose. The Labour 
Colonies of Germany have shown that profitable work can 
be obtained from the unskilled, and that such work on land 
has materially relieved the poor-rates, as well as in ten years 
having enabled 22,000 men to get permanent situations 
again. Hand labour upon land has been shown to be 
successful in numerous cases. Surely therefore it is worth 
while to try some such work in England, which under the 
principle herein suggested will need no annual sum for its 
support, and may produce useful results. 

As to the ultimate independent life of those coming on 
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the training farm, when we see the small Irish farmer and 
the Swiss and French peasant making their living from the 
land with less advantages than can be offered in this 
country, we ought practically to be able to show a way in 
which the conditions to ensure success can be here obtained. 
Then with so many millions of acres in "Greater Britain" 
awaiting the cultivation of men who are almost starving 
here, but cannot go abroad for want of skill and passage- 
money, should not we attempt to do something practical to 
help them towards obtaining these two necessities ? Should 
we not also have some means of giving work to those 
temporarily out of employment in the place of forcing them 
to become beggars or casual tramps? The proposals in 
this chapter constitute the preliminary step to meet all 
these views. 

The work, if it is to be carried out, must be self- 
supporting, and independent of the assistance of the chari- 
table. This has been the main idea in the mind of the 
writer. Had not this self-supporting basis been a necessity, 
even to the extent of paying an interest on all capital 
required, much simpler proposals of a theoretical nature 
might have been propounded. The plan however suggested 
herein is one that can be carried out without loss ; though 
the results expected are not so great as might be pictured 
by an unpractical philanthropist carried away by his own 
enthusiasm, and being either unacquainted with, or ignoring 
the difficulties of the work. 

The capital required ; how it will be secured ; the rate of 
interest it may be expected to return ; and the best method 
of general control, will be suggested in Chapter IX. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HOME SETTLEMENT. 

Men having been found who have proved they possess 
the necessary skill, and who have sufficient confidence in 
their own powers to risk the whole of their savings in 
working the land, the next thing to decide is the manner 
in which they can best be helped to obtain an independent 
living. The majority will no doubt prefer to have an 
independent scottage and land at an early date either at 
home or abroad. The reasons why some would prefer to 
be abroad are noticed in Chapter VIII. In the absence 
of those reasons, and for men not possessing the special 
energy and qualifications necessary for success in a foreign 
colony, settlement on land at home should be the plan to 
be adopted. It is evident that capital will be necessary, 
and this must be provided by an Association who will, 
either by purchase, lease, or other means, acquire the land 
upon which the settlement is to be effected, and who will 
also provide all other capital necessary, the interest on this 
outlay and expenses of management being provided out of 
the produce of the undertaking. 

New settlers to be started on one property. — Having 
regard to the fact that the greater part of the money 
invested will not be the property of the settlers, it is 
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necessary, that careful supervision should be exercised. 
This being ..the case, the men should not be established 
upon isolated small holdings, but upon one property suffi- 
ciently large to be subdivided for not less than twenty or 
thirty tenants, and to be under the control of a super- 
intendent. , This course is also desirable in order that those 
helped can have the. advantages of skilled advice and 
assistance, co-operation among themselves in harvesting and 
marketing produce, and the use of factory and other 
buildings that could be erected for joint use, which would 
so much help in giving increased profits. The qualities 
which the land must possess have already been noticed in 
Chapter IV. A property possessing these qualities would 
not be so difficult to find as an estate with the variety of 
soil and special characteristics required for the training 
farm. Nor would the area be of much importance, provided 
that the farm for each settlement comprised not less than 
two hundred acres of arable land. It may be safely stated 
that there are many farms for sale in every county of 
England which possess the qualities that are necessary. 

The method adopted in laying out the property must 
depend upon the situation of the roads and the area of grass. 
The grass land would be best retained in the hands of the 
Association promcSting the scheme, the grazing then being 
separately let to the tenants requiring it, and hay . being 
made from such portions as were reserved for that purpose. 
The whole of the arable land would be divided into farms 
of from five to seven acres each, with a few of larger area to 
be worked by three companions. If the whole estate were 
in one block of arable land, it would be necessary to make 
roads, and lay down near the centre of the block an area of 
grass for common grazing, and for the purposes of a Village 
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Green. Several of the cottages should then be situated 
fronting this green, and the general farm and factory 
buildings should be erected upon the same. 

The farm-house would have to be altered and probably 
enlarged so as to accommodate fifteen or twenty inmates, 
and on a few of the Allotment Farms cottages would be 
erected. The latter would only be for those who were 
prepared to furnish their cottages, and also to find the 
greater part of the working capital necessary for their re- 
spective holdings. On no other conditions would it be safe 
to allow the independent tenancy of a cottage. 

The farm-house would be for those men who had the 
necessary experience; had satisfactorily shown their capa- 
bilities ; and who had a sum of not less than j£^. Any 
man on depositing at least this last-named amount, would 
become a resident in the house, and would be accepted as 
a tenant of one of the Allotment Farms, upon which no 
cottage was erected, having in addition half an acre of garden- 
ground near the farm-house. The amount deposited by the 
tenant would be placed to his credit, and he would be 
entitled to purchase from the Association live stock, imple- 
ments, seeds, &c., to the value of three times the amount 
deposited. The tenant would then be debited by the 
Association with the cost of the goods so supplied. 

The rent of each holding payable by the tenant would 
first be fixed. The best means for ascertaining the amount 
to be charged would be to calculate 4 per cent, interest upon 
the cost price of the property, including cost of erection and 
alterations to buildings, and then adding to this sum the 
probable annual amount of rates, tithe rent charge, and 
other outgoings, with possibly a further sum of $s. per acre 
each year towards the cost of management. These sums 
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together would make a total annual charge upon the property ; 
and dividing this by the number of acres to be let to the 
tenants, an average amount per acre would be ascertained 
which would be chargeable to the tenants. Every farm 
would then be separately considered and assessed, depending 
upon whether there were any reasons for departing from 
that average. The addition of the 5J. per acre, together 
with the grass land, would be sufficient to provide for the 
cost of management, or if there were a substantial area of 
grass, this alone might be sufficient to cover the cost. In 
any case the rent so assessed would be far below the average 
generally charged for small farms, while it would secure 
interest on the capital invested in the land and buildings. 

Such stock as the tenant had acquired would be kept in 
the general farm-buildings. His system of farming would 
have to be approved by the superintendent ; and the Associ- 
ation controlling the Colony would purchase his produce at 
the same price at which they could realize the same. The 
price so ascertained would be credited to the tenant, and 
after harvest, in addition to any amount then standing to his 
debit, with 7 J per cent, interest thereon, he would be charged 
with the rent of the land; all seeds, manure, and other 
articles which had been supplied for his farm ; and lastly, 
with the cost of his maintenance at the farm-house. It is 
possible that during the first year the returns from the hold- 
ing would be sufficient to discharge the debt due by the 
tenant to the Association. If not, the balance against the 
tenant would be carried over to the following year, and in 
that way would be gradually extinguished, the tenant so 
becoming absolute owner of the stock on his holding.. In 
addition to the returns from the cultivation of his farm, the 
tenant might take any casual outside work which he was 
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able to do, and also probably make some income from indoor 
industries. The whole of his time would be solely his own 
to do whatever he wished, provided only that he kept his 
farm in a good condition to the approval of the superintendent. 

Compared with establishment in a cottage, this system 
would certainly give the best chances of success to a tenant. 
He would have the advice of the superintendent to rely 
upon ; no risks or loss of time as to sale of produce ; an 
opportunity of trying his skill at independent farming, 
without having to find the whole of the capital ; and would 
obtain his maintenance at the cheapest possible cost. If he 
worked his land successfully, and besides had employed his 
time fully and profitably, he could certainly at the end of 
the year have in stock or money at least ;^20 in excess of 
the sum he originally deposited. 

If the tenant did not work his holding in a proper manner, 
his tenancy would be terminated, and he would be dismissed 
from the Settlement after necessary notice and warnings. 
In such case the Association would not make a loss, for no 
sum would have been expended except for assets on the 
farm, of which the Association would then take possession. 
Whether on such determination of a tenancy the labour of 
the discharged tenant should be taken as equal to the cost 
of his maintenance, would depend upon the circumstances of 
the case. In certain instances it is not impossible that he 
would not only receive back his deposit, but also some 
payment added to it for the value of his labour in excess of 
the cost of his maintenance. When, however, his work had 
been insufficient, he might be charged with some part of this 
cost. In any case, the holding by the Association of the 
deposit previously named, would be necessary to show that 
the tenant does wish to be established independently, and 
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also as a security against loss, negligence, misconduct, 01 
wilful damage. 

Conditions on which cottages can be supplied. — To 
establish a man without capital in an independent cottage 
would be speculative for any Association, and require large 
capital. A man, however, who had worked sufficiently well 
upon the training farm to pay for his maintenance, and to be 
able to save something during that period ; who had passed 
a satisfactory practical examination ; who had then risked 
his savings in working one of the allotment farms ; and who, 
for at least some months, had worked the same under super- 
vision with successful results, would be a man who could be 
trusted to make a livelihood from the land. He could 
therefore be safely assisted to take a cottage, and thus not 
only secure an independent life for himself, but also, for 
others who may be dependent upon him. 

When a tenant living in the farm-house had reaped at 
least one harvest since he had been there, he could apply 
either for a cottage to be erected upon his holding, or to 
have some allotment farm with a cottage already upon it. 
Before his application was granted, he should be required 
to show that he was in a position to benefit by having a 
cottage, and to assist others by reason of its occupancy. 
These conditions might be considered to be complied with — 
(i) If he were married. (2) If he had any relatives whom 
he wished to support, one of them being a woman qualified 
to undertake the care of the house, and to do the other 
work usually falling to the wife of a cottager ; or (3) If three 
companions wished to join in taking an allotment farm 
together. 

With reference to the first-named of these conditions, 
hitherto we have considered the men as being unmarried. 
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Such would be the case with the majority of those whom it 
is proposed to assist. Some concerned in helping, the 
unemployed are surprised to find that so large a pro- 
portion of men claim to be single ; and consider that the 
majority of those who represent themselves to be single, 
are in fact married ; but this does not appear to be the 
case. It would seem that there are several reasons for 
finding so large a proportion of single men among the 
unemployed. In the first place, a man with a wife is more 
likely to be persistent in his efforts and steady in his 
purpose to get work, instead of readily falling into a de- 
pendent mode of life, and relying on casual earnings. In 
the second place, if a man with a hard-working and devoted 
wife, through fault or misfortune does lose his regular work, 
she can most frequently manage to keep the home together 
until he has secured work again. In the third place, some 
would be men who have, preparatory to marriage, spent years 
in learning a trade for which the demand began to cease at 
about the time when they became fully qualified ; and have 
thus never been in a position to marry, and cannot now 
secure employment of that kind in which they have skill. 
Lastly, there are those who have been in the army, or 
similar occupations, during which time they were unable 
to have a wife, and since their income ceased from the only 
employment in which they had experience, their earnings 
as unskilled labourers have been too intermittent to allow 
of marriage. 

Many of the men however are married. In such cases 
the wife is generally living with relatives, and in rare cases 
in the Union. Sometimes the separation has been desired 
from both sides, and in a few instances the break-up of the 
home has been owing in some measure to the conduct of 
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the wife. In the majority of cases, however, the separation 
has been due to the inability of the man to maintain the 
home. At least in these instances a return to an inde- 
pendent position will be gladly welcomed by both parties, 
and the cottage should be allowed at the earliest possible 
date. 

When a man also has relatives whom he wishes to support, 
a cottage should be allowed as soon as possible. Some 
men of the class whom it is desired to help have joined the 
ranks of the unemployed through the death of their wives, 
the break-up of their homes having mainly arisen from this 
cause. In these cases there may be young children whom 
the man would like to provide for as soon as possible, or 
other relatives whom he could materially assist by 
acquiring a home, and who in return for that assistance 
would aid him in the work of the farm, thereby increasing 
its profits. 

But the greater number of the cottages would in the first 
place be taken by three single men. While living in the 
farm-house men would find others of congenial tastes, and 
three might agree] together to apply for a cottage, with an 
area equal to three of the ordinary farms. The union of 
the three would enable the work to be done in better time ; 
the returns from the farm would be of a more regular 
character j each man would be able to take that class of 
work for which he was best suited ; the produce could be 
more conveniently realized, being in larger quantities ; the 
men would be able to take more useful industrial employ- 
ment; and they would require less working capital to be 
loaned to them than if working three separate farms. 

On application therefore by any of these three classes 
a cottage should be allowed ; conditional upon sufficient 
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furniture, and at least one-half the necessary working capital 
of the holding, being found by the tenant or tenants. This 
should not present much difficulty, for every inan in the 
farm-house after his first harvest would probably possess 
money or stock to the value of :;^20 to ^^30. 

When arrangements were completed for a holding with a 
cottage, the special arrangement made when entering the 
farm-house would be cancelled, and an ordinary agreement 
of tenancy entered into, containing usual conditions to 
secure good cultivation and payment of rent. Some charge 
upon the farni-stock would have to be given for the amount 
lent towards the purchase of the same. Except. for this, 
the tenants would be in the same position as any inde- 
pendent farm-tenant; but being upon the Settlement they 
would have many special advantages which no ordinary 
small tenant would possess. These would comprise a good 
cottage, piggeries and poultry-house ; lower rent than the 
average ; the use of farm-buildings with every arrangement 
for economy in feeding; factories ava,ilable for getting 
increased profits from produce ; assistance in realization of 
same ; and facilities for obtaining at a wholesale price the 
requisites for working the farm. 

Having in this way established a tenant, the loan made 
towards the purchase of the farm-stock would probably be 
paid off at an early date. Many have suggested that such a 
tenant might ' also be helped to become a purchaser of his 
farm. This seems to be undesirable. As already men- 
tioned in Chapter I., a tenant can use his capital more 
profitably than by expending the same in the purchase of 
the holding upon which he works. As soon as the tenant 
of one of the Settlement farms has paid off his loan, it would 
be better for him to become tenant of a farm with a larger 
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area, upon which the judicious employment of his capital 
would result in larger profits and increased comfort. His 
removal, therefore, from the Settlement as soon as he was in 
a position to succeed without borrowed capital would be 
desirable, so that the Settlement could be used to assist the 
establishment of others wanting special help. 

Buildings for co-operative use. — A Cow-house and Dairy 
would have to be erected for the general use of the tenants 
upon the Settlement. The Cow-house should contain 
separate lock-up stalls for single cows, the number provided 
for being dependent upon the size of the Settlement. 
Adjoining it would be the food-preparing room, fitted with 
a Chaff-cutter, Cake-crusher, Root-pulper, and Grittling-mill ; 
with a Boiler and arrangements for mixing or steaming chaff 
or other food. Next to this feeding-room would be the 
food-stores, divided by partitions into separate compart- 
ments, each tenant having the key of the one allotted to 
him. Then, easily accessible from the cow-house, but 
separated from it and constructed with double walls and the 
other ventilating arrangements desirable, would be the Dairy 
Buildings. These should include Churn-room, Butter-making 
room, and Stores, with proper arrangements for washing and . 
storing of Utensils. The Churn-room should be fitted with 
Churn and Butter-worker for general use, while each tenant 
would have his separate cream-pans and milk utensils ; 
double shelving at least six feet in length being allotted to 
each one for that purpose. The Butter-making room would 
be fitted for general woirk, and by each tenant having a 
fixed time for its use, no confusion need be caused by this 
arrangement. Such Dairy Buildings would be preferable to 
the erection of a Cow-shed on each farm. The capital 
expenditure would be less; the arrangements for feeding 
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the cows would be economical; the milk would be more 
readily kept ; and butter made up for sale in a better form. 
These advantages might make a difference of as much as 
£3 to j£4 i" tli2 value of the yield from each cow in the 
course of the year. This plan would have the further great 
advantage of rendering it possible for the Association to 
purchase the cream and make the butter in large quantities, 
thus saving the tenant's labour and risk of inferior quality 
through negligence or inexperience. 

The erection of Factory Buildings would be even more 
important in obtaining satisfactory financial results. These 
would consist of a Slaughter-house, in which pigs and other 
stock would be killed, with room adjoining fitted with the 
necessary appliances for preserving and salting meat and 
making bacon. A milling-room should be provided for 
grinding barley and other meal for feeding and fattening the 
stock, which room should also be fitted with the machinery 
necessary for producing flour. The same winnowing and 
other machinery would be useful for cleaning and preparing 
seed-corn. Then there should be a Shed fitted with an 
Evaporator, and a Boiling-room attached containing all the 
necessary appliances for preserving Vegetables and Fruit in 
a variety of ways. 

Advantages of farm factories. — The advantages of these 
respective Buildings should be noticed. The Bacon Factory 
would allow of the Association at any time purchasing pigs 
reared and fattened by the tenants, if the latter were unable 
or did not wish to use the arrangements provided to kill and 
cure bacon for themselves. In any case by thus taking the 
profits of the bacon-curer, an extra price of ^d. to id. per 
lb. would be obtained by the tenant as well as a certain 
market. This is a most material advantage when it is 
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remembered to what a large extent any small tenant is 
dependent upon his pigs. 

The Milling and Seed-room would also be of great use. 
The cultivation by hand would render the property especially 
suitable for growth and preparation of Seed-corn and other 
seeds for market, which if grown successfully would pay 
better than any other form of cultivation. It must be 
remembered that Home-grown wheat would be more 
profitably converted into flour by the admixture of dry 
foreign wheat, and therefore to secure a better profit to the 
grower it would be well for him to sell the best home-grown 
samples for seed, and convert the inferior into flour, with the 
admixture of such foreign wheat as might be necessary. 
The fact that some of the corn grown might be sold for seed 
would be an inducement to the tenants to grow clean and 
carefully cultivated crops. 

With reference to Vegetables and Fruit, all acquainted with 
large gardens know the great waste that there generally is in 
the summer months; whereas, with care and forethought, 
provision could be made for vegetables now wasted, to be 
used throughout the year. Thus Vegetable Marrows can be 
pulped or dried ; Beans and Scarlet-runners pressed and 
salted ; and the moisture from green Peas and other vege- 
tables evaporated. Ripe fruit, which is too frequently 
allowed to rot on the trees, or is sold at a price which does 
not cover the cost of picking, might be preserved. Some 
cottagers do make jam, but this is an uncertain and expen- 
sive method. There are far more profitable ways of using 
fruit. Drying with a properly constructed Fruit Evaporator 
is probably the best. Foreign fruit so treated finds a ready 
sale, and our home-grown fruit in many cases produces a 
better product. Then bottling is a process which keeps the 
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fruit in a far more useful and saleable form- than as jam, 
and returns sometimes double the price. Dry preserving in 
a cool oven is also finding extensive support, and with some 
fruit produces a better result than bottling. ' For fruit syrup 
and for fruit-pulp there is also some demand. Thus these 
Factory Buildings should be fitted not only with boilers and 
appliances for making jam, but also with appliances for 
preserving in all these other different ways. If the quantity 
of fruit grown were not sufficiently large for market, these 
arrangements would certainly be useful for the tenants in 
enabling them to preserve their fruit and vegetables for 
•their own consumption. 

With the exception of the joint cow-house, dairy, and farm 
factories, no new buildings need be erected. The old farm- 
buildings will, however, be fully used, and possibly might 
require some extension. Accommodation will be wanted for 
the horses necessary for carting, and also for working the 
farm until all the Allotment Farms are tenanted. Sheds and 
buildings for implements and for storage will also be 
required. The articles stored will consist of manure, 
feeding-stuffs, and seeds of the character most suitable for 
the tenant's requirements. These will be retailed at the 
wholesale cost price, with the addition of the expenses of 
obtaining the same from merchants or manufacturers. The 
hay, straw, and any other produce purchased from the 
tenants will have to be collected at the farm-buildings, and 
there remain until repurchased by other tenants or sold to 
some outside buyer. 

Management of Settlement.— The management of such 
a Settleihent will neither be dilBcult nor expensive when 
once organized. The term of superintendent has been ap- 
plied to the chief officer, but it would not be necessary for 
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him to be resident. A visit once a week or fortnight would 
be sufficient from him, if the Association owning the Settle- 
ment had but a small area of land in hand. The only 
resident management staff need be a farm-bailiff and a store- 
keeper. The former would be responsible for working, by 
the ordinary method, such land as was in hand ; for advis- 
ing the tenants on any matters of farming upon which they 
thought his opinion would be of assistance ; for seeing daily 
that the dairy and farm -buildings were in proper order ; and 
for advising the store-keeper generally as to whether any 
stores applied for by any tenant appeared reasonable. He 
and his wife might be responsible for the management and 
catering at the farm-house, with such assistance as they re- 
quired. The store-keeper would have to be in attendance 
at specific times upon the farm to issue stores or other 
articles required by the tenants ; to keep a record of all the 
work done in the factory buildings ; and to carry out the 
instructions of the superintendent as to any articles to be 
purchased or allowed to the tenants. The finance in rela- 
tion to the position of each tenant would have to be under 
the control of the superintendent. 

Such is a practical scheme for a self-supporting Farm 
Settlement. It may be said that but few men of the class 
for whom it is intended would pass through the various 
tests, and the long training necessary, before reaching an 
independent position. This is true. But when the number 
of those wanting employment is considered, there can be 
no doubt that the comparatively few whom it would again 
restore to independency without displacing other labour, 
will probably be as many as can be assisted with the capital 
provided. Moreover, it must be remembered that the 
majority of those who drop out at the various progressive 
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stages will have received training which may be useful. 
They would further have had work which at least for some 
period would have prevented them from becoming paupers, 
or beggars, either of which events might have happened 
without that assistance. 

Suggested method desirable for landowners. — The 
system of small holdings as herein suggested is to some 
extent a safe method to be adopted by landowners. If this 
be appreciated, there will be a comparatively rapid increase 
in the development of intensive cultivation, and in the num- 
ber of small holdings. In Chapter III. we have seen that 
five or six acres of arable land worked mainly by hand 
tillage can under certain conditions be made to afford a 
comfortable maintenance. In this chapter suggestions have 
been made, first as to the way in which tenants having the 
necessary skill might be assisted with sufficient capital ; and 
secondly, as to the manner in Which several tenants could 
be established upon one Settlement so as to secure their 
individual success. It would be undesirable for a land- 
owner to undertake the loan of capital to tenants, but the 
plan of settlement of men upon his land as suggested herein 
is possible, provided the settlers are men possessing capital 
as well as skill. This plan, which will be referred to 
in Chapter X., would, if adopted, ensure success to the 
tenantry, a safe income to the landowner, and increase the 
productive powers of the land. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURE, 

Some persons hold the opinion that a larger niimber could 
be interested in the land, and obtain a better maintenance 
therefrom, if some arrangement could be adopted by which 
the labourer would obtain a share of the profits. Some 
consideration should therefore be given to . whether any 
scheme with this object can be successfully put into 
operation. 

Co-operation as applied to the cultivation of land has 
been attempted to be carried out in various ways. These 
may be considered to have been of three kinds. The first, 
and most complete way, has been the combination of 
labourers to work a farm in order to secure maintenance for 
themselves as a community, and dividing, in some manner 
agreed upon, any surplus profits made. A second form 
of co-operation consists of the combination of persons 
possessing various sums of capital into a co-operative 
association, to work a farm in the same manner as an ordinary 
tenant, with a division of profits among the co-operators. 
Thirdly, co-operation in a more limited sense has been tried 
by the owner, or tenant-farmer^ giving some part of his profit 
to those labourers who have assisted in producing the same. 
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These respective plans will be discussed in this chapter 
under the headings of Communal Farming; Co-operative 
Tenancy ; and Profit-Sharing. Not only have these plans of 
co-operative agriculture been actually in operation, but with- 
in the present year suggestions have been made for founding 
a colony on the principal of co-operative ownership. We 
shall, therefore, also consider whether this would be 
practical. 

Communal farming. — To carry out this system, proposals 
have been made that large areas should be acquired, and in 
place of assisting labourers to start as small holders, it is 
suggested that they should work upon these farms on equal 
terms for the support and profit of the community. AVe will 
consider the advantages claimed for this system, provided 
that the necessary capital be found. There is certainly 
more economy of manual labour than if the same men were 
giving their work to independent small areas. A large farm 
can be worked by improved machinery ; there is less waste 
by roads or buildings ; repairs and maintenance in proportion 
to capital would be much less; horse labour can be 
economized ; food for live stock would be purchaseable on 
better terms ; more profitable systems of cropping, which 
would not be possible on small holdings, could be intro- 
duced; and the annual profits would be rendered more 
certain by having a greater variety of produce to depend 
upon. The yield, however, of a large farm is not so much 
per acre as on a small area cultivated by spade husbandry, 
where so much more care can be given to the growing and 
cultivation of the crops by the person interested and 
dependent upon their success or failure. 

Some persons think that in the case of a Communal farm 
each man would be interested in its success, and would give 
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the same care as if working independently for himself; and 
it is, therefore, claimed that by forming a co-operative farm 
on this basis it might be possible to obtain the advantages of 
both the large farm and small holding with considerably less 
capital than would be necessary for the latter purpose. 

The system has been tried on various occasions in different 
countries, the one that is best known here being the experi- 
ment made on an estate at Ralahine, in Ireland, sixty years 
ago. The estate named was situated near Limerick, and 
consisted of 616 acres of land, of which 268 were arable, 63 
bog, and the remainder grass. In 183 1, the owner, Mr. 
Vandeieur, formed this into a co-operative farm, and 28 
labourers, with those dependent upon them, commenced 
work upon the Communal system. In the following year 
this number was increased to 35 men, who, with women 
and children, made up the total to 81. For three years the 
movement continued, and then came to an unexpected end 
owing to the bankruptcy ofMn Vandeieur. For the period 
during which the work lasted it was a success. The men, 
working, under a committee, faithfully performed their duties ; 
the produce was sufficient to pay the rent of the farm ; the 
individuals forming the community were maintained in a far 
better condition than that in which they had previously 
lived ; and the neighbourhood became contented instead of 
remaining a disturbed district. The Ralahine experiment 
having been successful, it is desirable to notice the special 
conditions under which it was tried ; it will then be seen that' 
a similar movement cannot now be carried out. 

The property was exactly suited to the desired purposes.' 
There was water-power available on the estate ; a convenient 
proportion of pasture and arable land ; good farm-buildings ;' 
peat for fuel ; improvable land upon which unskilled labour 
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could be employed; and a landlord providing the whole 
of the implements and working capital. Taking into, con- 
sideration that land reclamation and building were under- 
taken, the total number of men employed upon the property 
was not more than would ordinarily have been engaged. 
This being the case, there was at least a probability of obtain- 
ing a better profit than a tenant-farmer, for while the 
labourers were as skilled and not more numerous than those 
usual on a similar area, their work was likely to be mpre 
efficient by reason of the system introduced. 

The satisfaction which arose on the part of those working 
upon the property was owing to their being maintained with- 
out uncertainty or difficulty. They had been accustomed to 
attempting to get a living from small plots, without proper 
buildings, worked without capital, and with none of the 
advantages which a sniall holder would now have, for work- 
ing the land or realizing his produce. The living thus made 
was so uncertain, that the labourers and their families, 
accustomed to privations and cheap fare, were fully satisfied 
with the maintenance provided for them at Ralahine, which, 
it appears, cost only is. ^d. per week for each person, 
including food, lodgings, and fuel. 

Such a system of Communal farming would not be satis- 
factory to the English agricultural labourer of the present 
day, because his condition is so much improved in com- 
parison with a small holder in Ireland sixty years ago. A 
competent labourer can now get an average of i^s. to i6s. 
a week, in addition to the earnings of his wife and family, 
while near London and in certain other districts he would 
receive a larger sum. Those who through physical in- 
capacity, idleness, old age, or other cause cannot get 
regular employment, might accept such openings as a 
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Communal farm would offer ; but all those having know- 
ledge, energy, and good powers of work are now sought 
after, and could remain in situations at the wages mentioned 
if they would consent to continue as farm-labourers. In 
this latter case they would naturally prefer to work where it 
would be possible for them to retain independence, have 
some money to spend weekly upon themselves, and secure 
remuneration for their extra setvices when given. This 
could, not be the case if. working for mutual benefit as 
members of a community. 

Nor would it.be so satisfactory as a. small farm to the 
man who, unable to get a living in other ways, had re- 
ceived such training as would enable him to get a main- 
tenance from the land. . As a small tenant he would obtain 
a large proportion of his maintenance from the waste 
products of his holding, utilized by his family in feeding 
stock, &c. This would cease on his continual employment 
as a labourer, perhaps at a distance from his cottage, as he 
would be unable to give sufficient help to his family. The 
latter would be much more likely to develop habits of 
industry, and keep their time fully employed upon home 
work, than if their labour in such departments were only 
used for the benefit of the community. If some of the 
time was their own, and some for the benefit of the com- 
munity, it might be expected that the latter would suffer. 
If a man or his wife had special competency in any of the 
minor branches of farming ; or if the man had any special 
skill or working powers which would enable him to cultivate 
a larger area than usual, then he could get no sufficient 
reward for his extra ability or work, if a member of a 
community working on equal terms. No doubt, those on 
the farm would see that a share of work was done by 
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each worker ; but as a labourer on a Communal farm it 
would be difficult to arrange for a man unskilled in agricul- 
tural work, that weekly cash payment, the increasing nature 
of which, as a reward for his skill, would do so much to 
stimulate his energies and develop his full powers. 

It might therefore be expected that those forming the 
Community would be men of inferior capacity or working 
powers, or who had no sufficient ambition or interest in their 
work to make them wish to attain to a less dependent life. 
Upon such a Communal farm disputes are likely to occur, 
owing to the attempted employment upon equal terms of 
those possessing varying powers ; frequent changes by 
those leaving, who think they can do better for themselves 
independently ; and difficulties in the management. Lastly, 
for such a work it would be difficult to raise or borrow the 
necessary capital, because there would be no individual 
responsibility for the same. When these reasons are re- 
membered, it is not a matter of surprise that though sixty 
years have passed since the successful Ralahine experiment, 
no attempt of a similar nature has been made in this 
country. The same reasons fully account for the failure of 
several efforts which have been made in America to carry 
on Communal farming, none of which have lasted more 
than twelve years. 

Co-operative tenancy. — About the same date as the 
Ralahine experiment a company was formed, which had for 
its object the co-operation of its members in becoming 
tenants of a farm, and dividing the tenant's profits. This 
company originally consisted of fifteen members, who were 
assisted by a loan of almost all the capital from the land- 
owner, who took a farm at Assington, in Suffolk. As it proved 
successful, a second company was formed in 1853, taking a 
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second farm in the same parish. Both farms did well until 
the recent depressed times of agriculture. The first farm 
continues work on the old basis, while number two has been 
worked by a new co-operative company since 1884. The 
profit on the latter for the year ending October 1892 was ;^3S. 

Companies have been formed elsewhere to carry on farm- 
ing, and have met with varying success. A company 
carrying on a farm on the principles of co-operative tenancy 
should not employ any more labour than if the farm were 
worked by an ordinary tenant, nor need the labourers be 
rewarded in a different manner. Co-operative tenancy 
would have the advantage of making a larger number of 
people interested in farming, and thus in the general pros- 
perity of the country ; it would secure amongst those 
interested profitable markets ; and it is possible that con- 
sultation as to the management of the farm might lead to 
ideas which could be profitably followed. The system, 
however, has many disadvantages. There would be dif- 
ficulties in securing a competent and reliable manager ; his 
remuneration would be nearly as much as the ordinary 
profits of a tenant ; the expenses of finding the capital, and 
costs of company management would be extra charges 
beyond what a farm would ordinarily have to pay; and 
lastly, there would be a great disadvantage in not having 
the absolute control which a sole tenant would possess, 
bearing in mind that quick decision and a continuing fixed 
policy are necessary for successful farming. 

The failure or success of a tenant is dependent upon his 
skill, management, character of farm, and the seasons. 
The same causes will render uncertain the results of a 
co-operative association taking his position. The results 
of most of the experiments which have been tried appear to 
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show that the disadvantages of the system have had a 
greater financial influence than the advantages. 

Frofit-sharing. — The third-named class of co-operation, 
viz. Profit-sharing, must be noticed at somewhat greater 
length. By some it is considered the most practical of all 
reforms which could be introduced in order to benefit those 
making a living from their labour upon the land. For the 
labourer to receive part of the profits of his work, if it is 
specially successful, must certainly be of benefit to him. 
That the admission of this principle is also beneficial to 
the employer is not so apparent. 

The average profits of large farms would be considerably 
raised if the same care was shown in the details as is given 
by a labourer working in his own garden. So high a 
standard it would be unreasonable for a large farmer to 
expect. Some increased efficiency in the labour might 
however be obtainable if the labourer were made interested 
in the success of the farm. To make him dependent upon 
the profits without wages would lead to some of the diffi- 
culties previously noticed ~when referring to Communal 
farming. To give a share of the profits in addition to 
wages is free from those disadvantages. If a labourer be 
offered a share in the profits, and is brought to see that he 
is pecuniarily interested in the farm, it will cause many a 
man to give additional thought, energy, and care to his 
work. It may give in some cases that incentive to the 
younger and more competent men to remain at farming 
work. It will at least secure for the owner or tenant who 
adopts this plan the best workers and the best conducted 
men. It is impossible to estimate the amount which this 
system would save. If no profits are made from a farm 
employing labour remunerated in this manner, it is evident 
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that the results would have been still more unfavourable 
had the men been engaged at the same wages, but not 
giving that extra care and work which the offered share in 
the profits might , produce. If the profits are satisfactory, 
then it is reasonable to suppose that a part of the same is 
due, to the extra care taken by the men. It is for these 
reasons that profit-sharing has lately become frequent, and 
in the opinion of many has proved to be beneficial to both 
employer and labourer. 

Many different ways have been devised for carrying out 
the principle of the division of part of the farming profits 
among the labourers. These ways may be divided into two 
classes ; the first including those cases in which the 
labourers were admitted to have some share in the man- 
agement of the property.; and the second, those cases in 
which the division of the profits has been a voluntary act 
on the part of the owner. The first-named system has been 
carried out in two notable instances, viz. at Harleston in 
Northamptonshire by Lord Spencer, and at Radbourne in 
Warwickshire by Mr. Bolton King. 

In the case of the former, the farm comprised 296 acres, 
of which about 140 were grass land. It had been worked 
for some years by Lord Spencer upon the ordinary system, 
but the experiment of making the labourers interested in 
its success was not commenced until the year 1886. A 
company was then nominally constituted, the whole of the 
capital however being found by Lord Spencer. Eight of 
the best labourers in the neighbourhood were chosen, and 
made participators in the movement, receiving ordinary 
wages, but. in addition being .entitled to the profits. Not 
having found any part of the capital, they could not be 
considered co-operative tenants, but were allowed to have 
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some share in the management, two of them being selected 
to consult with the manager, who was appointed by Lord 
Spencer. The results of this farm have been distinctly 
unfavourable. In the first year a loss was made of j^zoo, 
and in the second year a loss of nearly ;^6oo. In the 
third and fourth year the expenses were met. The balance 
sheet for the fifth year ending on March 25, 1893, had not 
been received by the writer up to the time of this 
publication, but is expected to show a loss. It is im- 
possible to say whether a tenant-farmer at the same rent, 
and paying the same wages to the labourers, would have 
produced better results. 

In the case of the farm at Radbourne the disadvantages • 
named when mentioning co-operative tenancy have been 
fully experienced. It was organized by Mr. Bolton King, 
the owner of the estate, who in 1883 gave up the Rad- 
bourne farm of 350 acres for the purposes of the experi- 
ment. Subsequently a second farm was rented by Mr. 
King, making a total area of over 730 acres. About 20 
labourers were employed and paid full wages, the profits to 
be ascertained at the end of each year, and then divided. 
The system of management was the same as that adopted 
in the case of the farm at Harleston, viz. by a manager 
appointed by the landowner, who provided all the capital, 
and two of the labourers were appointed to act with the 
manager. Since the organization started there has been 
continual loss, the worst being 1885, when there was a 
deficiency on the working of the original farm alone of over 
;^6oo. In the year 1890, after seven years' trial, Mr. Bolton 
King discontinued the work, which had been a heavy 
financial loss to him. There can be little doubt, after con- 
sideration of the detailed results of the working of these 
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properties, that if worked by a competent tenantj the results 
would have been better, and at least in certain years some 
profits would have been made. Mr. King does not con- 
sider that the labourers showed such additional energy and 
care as might have been expected. 

The results of profit-sharing carried out by employers in 
those cases in which the labourers have not been allowed 
to co-operate in the management have proved more satis- 
factory. Every effort in this direction with which the 
writer is acquainted has apparently been successful. A 
gift of from 20 to 33 per cent, of the profits of a farm to the 
labourers has in every case secured some of the advantages 
previously mentioned as likely to follow if the labourer were 
made interested in the products of the land. In no case 
where this system has been adopted has the writer heard 
of any desire to discontinue the practice. 

Probably the largest profit paid under these conditions 
was that of;^ir, paid in 1870 by Mr. William Lawson to 
every man, woman, and child employed upon his farm in 
Cumberland. Mr. Lawson commenced working his farm in 
1 86 1. He made various proposals for co-operation and 
profit-sharing with the labourers with varying success until 
he sold the farm in 1871. 

In the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society for 
December 1891, Mr. Albert Grey gives full details of the 
system under which he has introduced such profit-sharing 
upon a large ■ scale. He was then farming on this principle 
nearly 3800 acres of land, over 2400 of which are arable. 
He commenced working one of these farms, viz. East Lear- 
mouth, in 1886, and the accounts, of this farm have been 
published. The results may be summed up by stating that 
the full rent of ;^i43i, with 4 per cent, interest on the work- 
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ing capital, has been paid for the last six years ; that the farms 
are in far better condition than when possession was taken of 
them J that the cash bonus to the labourers paid at the end 
of each year has sometimes been as much as is. ^d. in the 
£i on the total amount of wages paid during that year ; and 
that a total of nearly ;^Soo has been paid either as cash 
bonus to the labourers, carried to a reserve fund, or allowed 
as additional interest on capital. The writer cannot do 
better than to. quote from Mr. Grey's article already 
referred to. He sums up his views in the following 
words :^— 

" The advantages to the labourer are evident. The fact 
that the labourer is trusted, and welcomed as a partner in 
the profits of the farm, in itself lends a new complexion to 
air the various duties which go to make up his working-day. 
He is conscious that a great dignity attaches to his position, 
that his status is improved, and as a natural consequence 
his labour is invested with an attraction it did not formerly 
possess. 

" Neither can it be doubted that the knowledge that he 
and his fellow-workers will share the benefit which the farm 
may derive from his forethought, his energy, and his skill, 
helps to lift from off his work some of the burden which 
weighed it down, when he reflected that however well and 
efficiently he might serve his employer, no benefit would 
accrue to his fellow-workers or himself. 

" In short, where the profit-sharing principle is successfully 
applied, it lightens the task, it ' increases the wage, it gives 
hope, it stimulates the faculties, and it frees the worker from 
that paralyzing atrophy which sooner or later asserts its 
sway over men who have no interest in the produce of 
their industry, and to escape from the fatal influence of 
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which so many of the best of the young hinds are leaving 
for the towns. 

" And if the profit-sharing system helps, by increasing the 
efficiency of agricultural labour, to increase the gross produce 
and the nett profits of the farm ; if, further, it tends to 
impress the agricultural labourer with a greater sense of the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship by making him 
realize more vividly his position as a ratepayer ; if, too, it 
helps to reconcile the agricultural labourer to "his life, and 
thus do something, however little, to check the growing 
desire for employment in the towns, who can measure the 
extent and volume of the benefit which the State will derive 
from an enlarged application of the profit-sharing principle 
to this country ? " 

On first consideration there is one practical disadvantage 
which profit-sharing appears to possess in relation to the 
subject treated of in this publication. It is desired to find 
practical means by which more men can be employed upon 
the land. From one aspect profit-sharing is detrimental to 
this object, for any step taken to increase the economy of 
labour will diminish at first the number employed. This 
view must however be considered in a wider sense. If the 
labourer gives more thorough and skilful work, takes more 
care in details, uses wise judgment in the execution of his 
work, and makes full use of his time ; then the result would 
be so important that farming might again become profitable; 
though fortunes cannot be expected to be made as has been 
done in the past. From the records of Mr. Grey, it appears 
that in every year some profit has been made from his land, 
in addition to paying a full rent. The result is very different 
from the returns for the same period from those co-operative 
farms previously referred to in this chapter. It is also a 
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more favourable record than can be given within the 
experience of the writer, by other farms in various districts. 

Under the existing conditions of farming there is so small 
a margin of profit that this one point of giving to the 
labourer an interest in the success of the farm may render 
a profit certain instead of being a matter of speculation. 
There are many large tracts of land perhaps inconveniently 
situated for rail access, or which for other reasons are not 
sought after by tenants. In a few cases this land is abso- 
lutely uncultivated, but generally speaking it is partly worked 
by the landowner with a minimum expenditure and very 
uncertain results. If once the owners of such properties 
appreciate that this profit-sharing with intelligent labourers 
is the one thing which will render a return certain, and that 
if they adopt such a principle, with good management they 
can scarceily fail to make some profit, and in good seasons 
possibly a large one, they will then take more active steps 
to cultivate fully these large areas. 

It must be remetribered that profit-sharing is difficult to 
apply to farms cultivated, as they usually are, by tenants. It 
is seldom that the latter would keep sufficiently accurate 
accounts, and tenants for many reasons may not wish their 
profit to be known, which is a necessity if the labourers are 
to have some portion of it. It would be possible to adopt 
the system of some commercial firms sharing their profits 
with workmen, and who fix a certain profit, known only to 
themselves, before any division is made. With the un- 
certainties of farming profits, this, however, would be 
difficult to do. The system cannot therefore be expected 
to be largely applied to ordinary agricultural tenancies. 

The best method in which a landowner can introduce the 
principle of profit-sharing must entirely depend upon local 
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conditions and circumstances. A desirable method will be 
found to consist in charging the farm in the first place with 
interest at the rate of 3I per cent, upon the value of the 
land, and 5 per cent, upon the value of the implements and 
working capital necessary, as well as paying all ordinary 
outgoings. After the amount so arrived at has been charged 
in the nature of rental, and the annual valuation made, the 
profits could be ascertained. From these profits might first 
be deducted a sufficient sum to pay to each labourer a 
bonus of one shilling upon each ;^i of wages paid to him 
during the year. This would be equal to an increase of 
wages of about ninepence per week each. After this had 
been charged, it would be equitable to divide the remainder 
of the profits into four equal parts, as other interests in the 
farm should derive some benefit from what all had helped 
to produce. One of these parts could be for additional 
division among the labourers, the second entirely for the 
management, the third to be carried to a reserve fund, and the 
fourth credited to the owner for additional interest upon the 
capital invested. To see the manner in which this system 
would work practically, it is possible to give as an example 
its application to a farm of 610 acres now being worked by 
the writer. The profits from this farm having been made 
up for the year ending Michaelmas 1892, amounted to 
about ;^38o, before charging the salary of manager. This 
amount and a bonus of is. in the ;£i upon the wages paid 
to labourers of nearly ;£6o6, leaves a margin of profit of 
;^24o. The principle just named applied to this last- 
mentioned sum would give ;^6o extra profit to the manager 
for his special skill ; ;^6o, or an average of is. 6d, per 
week for the entire year, for each of the labourers in addition 
to their wages and the bonus previously named ; £60 19 

K 
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the owner in addition to the full interest on jCi5,ooo, his 
capital invested in the land and farming ; and ;^6o to be 
carried to a reserve fund to equalize the amount divided in 
unsuccessful years. The profit from this farm may be larger 
in the future, as much of the labour was expended upon 
hop-growing, which, owing to the season, was unsuccessful, 
and did not pay the cost of cultivation. 

Every social reformer, all who wish to improve the con- 
dition of agriculture, and any who wish to see our land 
yield the maximum amount of produce, can therefore safely 
advocate the adoption and extension of some such principle 
of profit-sharing as that which has been lastly discussed. 

Co-operative ownership. — The principle of co-operative 
ownership by those working a landed estate, can be carried 
out if one or more capitalists are prepared to find the 
money for the purchase and stocking of a certain property, 
the ownership nominally to remain with those who are 
actually working the estate, and who will be entitled to the 
increased value, by reason of their work or residence on the 
property. If capital were so provided, the best method by 
which the colony would be founded would be by obtaining 
a property of not less than rood or 1500 acres; about one 
half being in possession, the remainder being tenanted. 
Having laid out about 100 acres for the future village, the 
area of land in possession would be worked by the co- 
operators, employed under the directions of the committee 
elected by them. Each would be paid wages for his labour 
on the land, his time not used for that class of labour being 
at first available for general work in the formation and 
laying out of the village. Various rural industries, as named 
in Chapter V., could then be introduced, more especially for 
the employment of the families of the co-operators; and 
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manufacturers might be induced to bring their capital and 
their works to the settlement in consequence of the cheapr 
ness of land and amount of labour obtainable. The area 
not worked under directions of the committee could be 
gradually subdivided, the small holdings thus created being 
let to those co-operators who had been working as labourers, 
as soon as their share of profits was sufficient to provide 
them with the necessary capital. 

If this system were adopted, an area of 1500 acres, now 
maintaining perhaps not more than 50 persons, at the end 
of a few years might be finding a living for 300 men with 
the families dependent upon them. Three conditions 
would appear to be absolutely necessary to ensure success, 
viz. — (1) The property must be suitable in character, sur- 
roundings, and situation. (2) The work must be of a 
co-operative character, and those taking part in the Settle- 
ment must be those who would remain faithful to co-opera- 
tive principles. And, (3) sufficient capital must be provided. 
We will briefly consider the possibility of cornplying with 
these conditions. 

As to the property itself, it is necessary that it should 
consist of good-class arable land, capable under hand culti- 
vation of bearing heavy crops ; some part must be high* 
with healthy subsoil, for residence ; a railway should cross 
some portion, from which in the future siding accommoda^ 
tion could be obtained; the property would have to be 
purchaseable at a low price ; and though some distance from 
a railway-station, that station must be readily accessible to 
London. To find all these conditions would only be 
possible either in Essex or Hertfordshire; but with the 
present difficulties of letting large arable farms, they could 
probably be secured in one of those two counties; the site 
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suitable for the village being the most difficuU requisite to 
fulfil. 

As to, the co-operative principle being necessary, the first 
settlers would have much hard work and many difficulties 
to contend with in the initiation of the movement, and the 
only compensation they would get for this would be their 
share of the increased value pf the property. . They would 
have to feel that all the work they did beyond the amount 
sufficient to supply them with a maintenance, was adding to 
the value of their own freehold, which they would be able 
to realize for their own benefit. The increase in value of 
such a co-operative estate under capable direction would be 
substantial and to some extent rapid. A suitable property 
could be purchased for ;£io to ;£'i2 per acre, which, culti- 
vated by hand or in small holdings, would soon reach an 
agricultural value of ;^3o to ;^4o , per acre. That part 
which was laid off for the formation of the village would 
be held for leasing at a ground-rent which, though not 
approaching the value obtainable for land in any established 
town, would certainly capitalize at ;^2oo to ;^300 per acre. 
Every man, whether solely working as a labourer on the 
land, or at industries, and in either case giving his time on 
a recognized minimum scale of payment, would have an 
equal share in the ownership, and thus in the profits made, 
whether those profits were from rentals, returns from his 
own labour, or increased value by reason of population 
being attracted to the Settlement. The number of shares 
in the undertaking wouldbe determined by the size of the 
property, and to get successful workers these shares should 
be of a small nominal value, say jQi. . Any man having no 
capital beyond that sum, but being willing to work, could 
then come to the Colony, and would be employed under a 
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foreman in that class of work considered most desirable by 
the committee. If his work proved unremunerative . he 
would have to leave, and the amount paid for his share 
would be returned to him. If his work was satisfactory he 
would remain, drawing his wages as agreed, being entitled 
to the extra profit as will be hereafter named. Any of 
those possessing capital, technical experience, and skill, and 
coming - to the Colony as employers of labour, farming 
tenants, or expert workmen, might take a share if they 
wished to do so. They would then obtain a share in the 
general increased value of the Colony, in addition to such 
profit as their skill or capital returned to them. 

The greatest difficulty in the formation of such a colony 
would be the finding of the necessary working capital. 
The Communal system has been shown to be unworkable as 
applied to agriculture ; while co-operative tenancy has not 
given satisfactory results. To give the co-operators, how- 
ever, the additional inducement of a share in the actual 
freehold, and to work the property under an intensive 
system of cultivation, mainly by hand husbandry, as well as 
having the assistance of industries, might make an important 
difference to the result. In order, however, to ensure suc- 
cess, there must be capital obtainable of from ^15 to ;^2o 
per acre, in addition to the purchase price of the land. Can 
this in any way be raised ? To attempt to obtain any part 
of the sum by appealing for subscriptions to the charitable, 
would be ineffective ; and to the extent to which it was 
successful, would probably be diverting the amount so ob- 
tained from sources where it would produce more good. 
To rai^e money by debentures or shares is possible for such 
work as is named in the two previous chapters; but this is 
not so in the case of a co-operative estate, where the in- 
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creased value of the property will remain with the co-opera- 
tors. The only way therefore in which such a scheme can 
be put in operation, is by the assistance of wealthy friends 
of co-operative work ; possibly assisted by the funds of co- 
operative associations already in operation. It is not im- 
possible that a sufficient amount could be raised in this 
manner. Supporters of the principle of co-operation have 
found the capital necessary for the various efforts mentioned 
in the earUer parts of this chapter.: For instance, the capital 
and purchase-money of the estate in Cumberland which 
Mr. W. Lawson devoted to the intermittent experiments in 
co-operation referred to herein amounted to over ;^so,ooo. 
It must not, therefore, be assumed that the capital would 
not be obtained, as there would be no doubt as to the 
property being able to pay interest for the use of the same. 
Assuming that 1500 acres of land were obtained, with a 
sufficient number of co-operators to commence effective 
work, but limited to 300 in number, and that sufficient 
capital was available, we will briefly notice the system 
which might be pursued. The increase in value of each 
share at first would be speedy. The actual value would be 
known each year after the annual value of the saleable value 
of the property. From the total value then ascertained, 
would be deducted all liabilities to capital and otherwise, 
and the balance being divided by the number of shares 
would give the value of each. On the share of any worker 
becoming of a value which would enable him to borrow 
^£50 upon it, he would be in a position to take one of the 
small farms on the estate. This coufd be granted to him 
on a perpetual lease subject to a future re-assessment of the 
land value should a new railway^ development of natural 
resources, growth as a manufacturing centre, increase of 
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population, or any other causes except his own labour create 
additional value which should be for the general benefit of 
the co-operators. The tenant thus established would be 
in as good a position as a, freeholder, subject only to pay- 
ment of the rent, and would have his share in the united 
property increasing year by year, which he should be able to 
realize at any time, if he wished to leave the Colony. The 
whole of the shares would not be taken up at the commence- 
ment, and those not then acquired would only be issued 
at their value, as shown by the annual balance sheet. 
Within a comparatively few years of the initiation of the 
movement, perhaps 50 acres of the area upon which the 
residential settlement was made, would be worth ;£2oo per 
acre, 150 acres of allotment land adjoining ;^6o per acre, 
750 acres under hand cultivation by labourers about £40 
per acre, and the remainder in small holdings would not 
have a lower value than ;^^o per acre. Deducting from 
this total the original cost of the land, any expenditure 
upon public works, and depreciation on those buildings not 
worth the amount of their cost, the Colony might show a 
surplus of ;^ 40 ,000 on the capital invested. This would 
be ^£150 for each share. 

If the co-operator had been able to find the money to 
acquire the five acres represented by his share indepen- 
dently, his increased value would have been nearly as 
much ; but the advantages he would have gained as a co- 
operative owner would have been wages, while his land may 
have been unproductive at first ; the use of capital which 
he could not have obtained independently; the benefit of 
any increase of value by reason of causes named in the pre- 
vious paragraph, which would only arise from co-operative 
work ; and lastly, the advantages of the pubhc works which 
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the committee of the Colony would provide. To use the 
surplus income as it increased, in adding to the public 
conveniences and advantages of the Settlement, would be a 
better plan for the Ruling Authority to adopt than to pay 
interest to the co-operators upon the value of their shares. 

If, therefore, capital can be found, there are undoubted 
advantages attaching to co-operative ownership on the basis 
named; and proposals brought forward with this object 
should not be deemed unworthy of consideration. 

The only work in which a settlement of small owners has 
been tried in England is in the case of the farms forming 
the Fruit Farm Colony at Methwold in Norfolk. This is an 
estate of loo acres laid out in lots of about two acres 
each, these lots being sold for ;^7o to purchasers, who plant 
them as fruit orchards. The actual outlay for each pur- 
chaser, including house, land, and planting, is over ;£ 400, 
while the returns for the first few years are inadequate for 
the maintenance of the purchasers. The estate was only 
acquired in 1889, and whether it will ultimately secure a 
satisfactory living for the small owners has still to be shown. 
It is a colony formed mainly for vegetarians only, on the 
basis that all the necessary food can be raised upon the 
colony. Even if the necessary food be there grown, a large 
quantity of the produce will have to be realized to pay the 
other expenses of maintenance of a family. This cannot 
be done without difficulty, unless further arrangements are 
provided for dealing with the produce by co-operative 
factories. In any case, extension of such colonies in other 
parts would be practically difficult, in consequence of the 
large amount of capital required, which must be at least 
;^5oo for each fruit farm. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SETTLEMENT ON LAND ABROAD. 

We will now consider under what circumstances coloniza- 
tion, or settlement of small holders abroad, will be prefer- 
able to their establishment upon land in this country. 

Reasons in favour of settlement abroad. — The most 
important reason in favour of colonization is that in our 
colonies there are many millions of acres of first-class 
quality land only requiring skill and capital to render them 
productive. Labour expended on such land will not only 
give a remunerative return to the settler, but will also add 
to the natural resources and productive character of the 
country in which the land is situated. Colonial govern- 
ments, therefore, generally give special advantages to 
persons desirous of becoming settlers, and land can 
frequently be obtained free of cost or at a nominal price. 
Not only is land obtainable on easy terms, but the buildings 
would be less costly. In place of the expenditure of £150 
to ;^2oo for such buildings as are considered necessary for 
small holders in this country, for settlers who start roughly 
in the colonies, destitute of the comforts which even 
English cottagers have, and which Local Boards at home 
require, a sum of £$0 to ;^4o is sufficient, in addition to 
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their own labour. In fact, in the estimates issued for the 
guidance of crofters who are being established in Canada, 
on^y j£^5 to ;^20 each is allowed for this " expenditure. 
Abroad a settler is satisfied with a hut of rough logs filled 
in with sods to form a wind-, weather-, and water-proof 
dwelling. The expenditure upon such erection and out- 
buildings in connection with same is very different from 
that necessary for the erection of such brick or concrete 
house which alone would be held in England to afford 
sufficient and adequate shelter and accommodation. The 
same area of equal quality land will maintain a man abroad 
as here, if he grow the produce needed for. his own con- 
sumption j but to acquire the land and buildings necessary 
for twenty families in this country will cost ^£'5000, while 
the same amount used in a new country would be sufficient 
for land and buildings for five times that number. With 
the exception of these two items, the capital necessary for 
establishment abroad would be equal to or more than what 
would be required here. 

Another important reason in favour of colonization rather 
than assisting people back to the land in this country, is 
the limited quantity of uncultivated or waste land here 
which will pay for the training and employment of unskilled 
labour. In our colonies it is a different matter, for if the 
district be well selected, in almost every direction ?ire areas 
of uncleared or prairie land well situated, and of good 
soil, upon which unskilled labour will yield good returns in 
the increased value of the land. 

Then our colonies offer more scope for general employ- 
ment. Some years ago this might be more generally true 
than at the present time, for now in the majority of the 
colonies in the neighbourhood of all large towns, the labour 
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market is fully stocked with artisans and skilled labourers. 
There is thus difficulty in finding employment for any 
except those who are prepared to go upon the land and 
work thereon, either for themselves or as labourers. But to 
the intended settler, who goes to a country district, oppor- 
tunities frequently do offer of remunerative work in that 
new locality in road-making, building, lumber work, 
clearing, and other operations of a like nature. For un- 
skilled labourers satisfied with such rough work as a means 
of income, there is no doubt more opening in the colonies 
than there is for their employment in this country. 

Then again, many persons who would be capable of 
succeeding upon the land are those who, either through 
misfortune or their own fault, have lost their position and 
livelihood in this country. In making a fresh start, these 
persons would frequently prefer to do so in a new land, 
free from old associations and friends. 

But the greatest advantage which a colonial life will give, 
is the probability of settlers in the colonies securing a much 
larger income in the future than they could have done by 
farming in this country. To live on a small holding has 
been shown to be possible, but to save any large sum from 
the same is impossible. Although at first the life of a 
colonial settler will be more uncomfortable than on a small 
farm in the home country, he will have a chance of 
becoming owner of his own property at a comparatively 
early date. The amount necessary to purchase the holding 
would not much exceed the yearly rent of a similar area in 
this country. Then, in addition to becoming the owner of 
the area which he has to cultivate in order to obtain 
maintenance, he may have a grant of fifty, eighty, or more 
acres of rough land, which at the time of grant is worth 
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little. Not only can this land be made of agricultural value 
of possibly ^2 to j^5 per acre, when cleared and cultivated 
by his own labour, but there is always the possibility of a 
further large increase as the neighbourhood develops, and 
as the township formed by the first settlers increases and 
becomes an important centre. 

If this occurs within a few years from the time when the 
land was granted by the colonial government, either free or 
at a nominal cost, it is possible that the owner might be 
able to sell his property at even j£i6 or ;£i$ per acre. It 
is this advantage which the settler abroad will possess over 
any small holder established here ; that is considered the 
compensation for the difificulties, troubles, and discomforts 
which a colonial settler will at first experience. It is, 
therefore, certainly desirable to consider in some detail 
what are the necessary qualifications for a settler on colonial 
land, and how men without capital can be established in 
such a manner that they may not only make their main- 
tenance at once for themselves and families, but also have 
a reasonable probability of becoming landed freeholders in 
the immediate future. 

Previous attempts at colonization. — The qualifications 
of a good settler differ froni those of a small holder, and if 
capital is to be lent in order to enable an intending settler 
to acquire a- property abroad, great care must be taken in 
his selection and training, or a great risk will be incurred as 
to loss of capital. Before determining what the qualifica- 
tions for a settler should be, it will be useful to notice the 
results of some of those efforts at colonization which have 
already been made, for these efforts, whether successful or. 
otherwise, have giveii experience which is of a useful 
character. Many societies and individuals have assisted in 
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the work of emigratian. Attempts at assisting colonization 
have not been so frequent. 

That colonization has been successful when colonists 
have possessed capital is undoubted ; and every colony can 
show successful settlements which have been made by those 
who have possessed substantial funds. Moreover, in several 
different colonies settlements have been satisfactory when 
made by communities of persons possessing even so small a 
sum as an average of ;£ioo to ;^iSo each. In New Zea- 
land, Queensland, and Victoria such settlements have 
proved satisfactory, both financially and otherwise, especially 
in the first-named country. In Natal one settlement was 
formed in 1880, and a second in that country was effected 
by a party of Norwegians in 1882. This latter has been 
particularly successful, due mainly to the personal character 
and frugality of those forming it. The Natal Government 
have more recently established, and are assisting, a third set- 
tlement, upon which only those who have a minimum capital 
of ;^2oo are received. In many parts of Canada such settle- 
ments have been promoted or assisted by commercial com- 
panies. The experience, however, gained from settlements 
in cases where substantial capital was found by the settlers 
is not specially material when a method of colonization with 
those practically destitute is to be determined. 

The test of success in any such scheme as last mentioned 
should be that the settlers remain upon their holdings and 
gradually reduce, year by year, the debt upon the same, 
until at length, they possess their property unencumbered. 
Applying this test, it must be admitted that up to the present 
time, colonization schemes with the class of people named 
from either England or Ireland have not proved generally 
successful.. - 
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The earliest attempt of any with which the writer is ac- 
quainted was that made in the year 1880, when some thirty 
Irish families were established in Minnesota, the whole of 
the necessary capital being lent to them. Apparently this 
attempt was made under the most favourable conditions, 
every settler being of the same religion, which is a great 
aid to successful organization. At the end of two years 
five only of those established remained upon the land. A 
somewhat similar attempt was made two years afterwards, 
and met with equal failure. 

In 1883 a more successful attempt was made, mainly 
at the cost of Lady Gordon Cathcart. In that year, in 
1885, and in 1886, altogether 76 families were emigrated 
and settled upon land in the North-West territory of 
Canada. To each of these a loan of j£ioQ was made upon 
security of the homestead, granted to them in accordance 
with the regulations of the Canadian Government. This 
settlement has been under very skilful direction, and has 
been partially a success. In 1891 one of the tenants had 
repaid the amount of capital loaned to him ; though, even 
as late as this year (1893), certain of the settlers had not 
commenced to repay the loans made to them. Some of the 
settlers possessed capital, and not one has been successful 
who did not risk some of his own money, though in some 
cases the amount was small. 

In 1884 about 120 persons were emigrated from East Lon- 
don to a settlement in the North-West territory. Out of 
these in 1891 only 20 remained, and little had been done 
even by these in repaying the loans which they had received 
when they had arrived upon the settlement. 

In the year 1886 a colony was formed in South Africa, at 
the expense of Lady Ossington, under the direction of. Mr. 
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Arnold White, and 24 families were settled upon it. In under 
three years not a single settler was left upon the colony; 
So complete and unexpected a failure is stated to be owing 
to the fact that the land was not well selected, but there 
were also numerous other reasons. In the year 1888 a 
second colony was formed in the same district under the 
same direction, when 25 families went there. This colony 
has not been so complete a failure. About one-half the 
number of original settlers had left in 1891, but their places 
have been filled up by others. The cost was extremely 
heavy, being nearly ;^3oo for each family, and until very 
recently the progress of this colony does not appear to 
have been altogether favourable. 

But it is necessary to notice at greater length a more 
recent settlement under the official sanction and assistance 
of the. English Government, viz., the settlement of Scotch 
Crofters in Canada. In 1887 the scheme was sanctioned 
for carrying out this experiment. The sum of j£i2o was to 
be loaned mainly from Imperial sources to every family, the 
repayment of which was to be in eight annual instalments 
of ;^20 i6s. 8d. each, commencing in the fifth year after 
establishment. Under these terms 30 families were selected 
and arrived at Killamey in Manitoba before the end of June 
1888. In May 1889, a further 49 families arrived, and were 
located at Saltcoats, in the North-West territory, about 200 
miles from the other settlement. Each of these settlers 
were allowed 160 acres. At first there was great dissatis- 
faction on the part of many, but apparently it was not more 
than might be expected from those who could not readily 
settle into their new conditions of life, and who were entirely 
inexperienced and untrained for the work which they had to 
undertake. Not only was no special training given, but the 
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settlers were not well selected, while the amount loaned to 
them was manifestly insufficient to enable them to start in a 
satisfactory manner. In 1891, 62 families remained upon 
the locations selected for them, two had returned to Scot- 
land, and the others had either removed to other land or 
liad taken employment as labourers. The third report upon 
these settlements, issued in April 1892, was very satisfactory 
in respect of the Killarney settlement. All here express 
themselves as better off than when in Scotland. Many have 
erected comfortable houses and some have much farm stock. 
The total value of land, buildings, and farm stock is 
estimated at ;^i 6,000, with a total indebtedness of ;£'5ooo. 
This shows the average value of the property of each tenant 
to be ;£'S2o, with a debt of about ;£i'jo, giving a nett gain 
of over ;£30o for each settler in the three years, as well as 
providing his maintenance. The report issued in May 1893 
shows a further average gain of over ;^ioo for each settler. 

In the case of Saltcoats settlement, the result is not so 
satisfactory. One result of so small a sum being granted 
from the Government was that these settlers had to contract 
heavy debts with local merchants and traders. With the 
experience gained from these setriements, colonization can 
certainly be held to be practically possible under proper 
conditions as to capital, land, and training of settlers. 

But probably the most hopeful experiment of any is that 
devised and. being carried out in connection with the 
Emigration Scheme originated by Dr. Barnardo, as a branch 
of his Stepney Boys' Home. Originally a farm was secured 
mainly for an Industrial Home, where the new eniigrants 
could be maintained pending the selection of suitable 
situations for them. In extension, however, of this system 
in 1887, a larger farm of 9000 acres was secured, situate~near 
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Russell, in Manitoba. Here the older and bigger boys, who 
are specially trained,- are sent, and a scheme of colonization 
has been introduced. A competent lad, who has passed 
through the preliminary training in England, and who has 
afterwards shown upon the Manitoba farm special experience 
and capacity, and is over eighteen years of age, is accepted by 
the Canadian Government as a settler, and receives a grant 
of 160 acres of land under the usual conditions. This 
young settler is supplied with tools and implements from 
the Home Farm, and is loaned sufficient to enable him to 
establish himself in an independent position. Up to May 
1893 several had been in this way established on the land, 
all of whom were doing well. 

But the two most notable instances of successful coloniz- 
ation in Canada with those possessing only small capital 
have been cases where the settlers were not from our country. 
One of these is the settlement of the Mennonites, consist- 
ing of about 1 100 families, numbering over 5000 persons, 
who mainly through religious persecution were driven from 
Southern Russia, and formed a new home in Canada with 
the assistance- of the Government there. They arrived at 
their settlements on the Red River in the years 1884 and 
1885, the wealth of the entire community at that time being 
an average amount of less than ;^2o for each family. On 
their first arrival they lived in village centres, - great care 
being taken in the allotment of land, and in the provision- 
of a sufficient cultivated area for the use of each of the 
settlers before they were left to earn therefrom aij. inde- 
pendent maintenance. Within five years of their arrival 
upon the settlement it is stated that they had comfortable 
buildings, a large amount of farm stock, few outside debts, 
and land in a capital condition of cultivation. Some of the 
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details of the system of colonization to be suggested in this 
chapter are based upon this successful effort. 

The other instance is a settlement of Icelanders in 
Southern Manitoba, which is specially useful in consequence 
of the careful records that have been kept of the work done, 
and the indebtedness and value of the settlement each year. 
In 1882 twenty-four families arrived from Iceland, possessing 
an average of not more than ^^30 each, and since that time 
further famiUes have come out, till, in 1891, the settiement 
consisted of 113 families and a total of about 600 persons. 
In that year the indebtedness of each family averaged about 
;^i4o each, while the value of land, buildings, and stock 
was about ;^6oo each. The increase of value of the 
property of each settler differed considerably, but the total 
wealth of the 24 families who first settled upon the property 
was over ;^i 9,000, after having discharged all their debts 
and having maintained themselves since their arrival upon 
the settlement. The results during the first years show an 
increase in value averaging about £100 for each family 
every year, which is about the same return as obtained from 
the Killarney settlement of the Scotch crofters. 

Test farm in England.— Having noticed the results and 
efforts at colonization abroad, mention should be made of 
the experience gained by any work in operation in England 
to test the competency of intending settlers. The only 
attempt made in this direction is at Audley End, Essex, in 
connection with the Self-Help Emigration Society. This 
deserves a longer notice than can here be given, and a 
report to April 1893 will be found in Appendix on p. 215. 

Qualifications necessary for an intending settler. — 
If the mistakes which have been made in these various 
attempts are to be avoided, much more care must be taken 
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as to the qualifications of settlers. Experience clearly shows 
certain definite points which should be insisted upon, the 
most important of which can now be stated concisely as 
follows — 

(i) Every settler must possess some capital of his own, 
even if only a trivial amount in proportion to the total sum 
required. Unless he is risking something himself he will 
not be likely to put his whole interest into the work. If, 
however, he has put all his money into the preliminary 
expenses of founding a home, he is not likely to give it up 
in consequence of light difficulties, or without a determined 
struggle. 

(2) He should have a capable wife accustomed to out- 
door work, and who will be satisfied with something less than 
the ordinary comforts of an English cottager, at least at the 
commencement of her colonial life An unmarried man at 
the first difficulties he encounters will be rather inclined 
to throw up his hard work forgetting his possible future 
prospects, and go into the nearest town if he hears rumours 
of high wages there, regardless of the fact that such employ- 
ment may be uncertain and only casual. Colonial govern- 
ments, moreover, do not so freely welcome and assist single 
men, for it is the various members of a family growing up 
that will not only be of great practical use in aiding the 
progress of the parent settler, but who will also assist most 
in adding to the stability and developing the resources of 
the country. When a man is not married, three or four 
companions may be started upon one settlement. Unless, 
however, they are mutually approved and selected, this has 
not been shown to be desirable, and under no circumstances 
should only two strangers be placed to work together. 

(3) He must have some knowledge of various trades or 
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generaljabour. A man, however good a farmer, is unsuit- 
able unless he can do something else with his hands which 
will be useful. Thus he should know something of building 
work, carpentering, or be able to use tools for joinery work, 
making furniture, or some article, of domestic utility. Then 
to make a successful worker on the land he should have 
had actual experience of digging or hard labour of that kind, 
and have proved physically capable of doiag it. In addition 
to his general experience, in which he should be tested 
before leaving for a colonial settlement, a knowledge of 
many indoor trades would be useful, or if he had, been an 
engineer, a miner, or an artisan of any kind, it would render 
him all the more competent. Such special training or 
experience would be of use either to himself or to his 
neighbours in exchange for payment to him. 

(4) He should be a man who is accustomed to living on 
independent earnings obtained by the exercise of thought on 
his part. A man who has had. to use his own brain and 
independent judgment will not only be quicker in taking 
advantage of opportunities which may offer of improving his 
position than a man whose work has always been dependent 
upon the will or direction of another, but will be better 
satisfied with the variety of work and hard life of a settler, 
and also more contented with his position. He will 
probably know of the difficulty of getting work in towns, and 
have had practical acquaintance with the life and difficulties 
of a casual wage-earner, and will therefore more readily 
accept the hard work of a pioneer settler, seeing that as 
long as he does that work faithfully it will give him certain 
maintenance free from anxiety, with possibly in the future 
such a position as he had never before been able to attain. 
An ajgricultural labourer who has been living for years on 
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regular earnings for' doing work involving no forethought or 
ideas beyond what he has been told to do, will frequently be 
the most unsatisfactory settler. Especially has this proved to 
be the case when he has spent the whole of his savings in 
emigration, expecting to make his fortune, or at least to 
" better himself," abroad. 

(5) He must have proved himself to be a good worker. 
There are some who, possessing the foregoing qualifications, 
may volunteer for colonization because they have a false 
idea of what things are iabroad, and think they can there 
find an easy place. Many men of this character are among 
the best talkers, and by the use of that gift would possibly 
be able to borrow a sufficient amount of capital from some 
source to make a trial on a colonial settlement. As soon 
as they arrive they will be among the first to become dis- 
contented with the difficulties which all pioneers must 
experience, and thus their powers and talents may be used 
to promote discontent and dissension among the early 
settlers. 

(6) He must have agricultural knowledge adaptable to 
the circumstances under which the settlers will be placed. 
The neglect of this has been one of the greatest causes of 
failure in the past. A tenant cultivating a few acres by 
spade husbandry has, by reason of his agricultural knowledge 
thus acquired, been considered experienced for a colonial 
farm of perhaps ten times the area he had previously 
managed. It is obvious that this latter farm must be worked 
under different conditions, and in a totally different manner 
from any to which he has been accustomed. Some means 
must be found for giving and testing Icnowledge on this 
point before placing such a man in control of an inde- 
pendent holding. Not only must the settler know something 
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of the farm crops to be grown abroad, but also have some 
knowledge of gardening and of growing the most useful 
vegetables for human consumption. 

Such are the main qualifications necessary for a settler. 
Any man possessing these qualifications, and who is further 
made acquainted with the climate, circumstances, and 
character of work in the colony to which he is to go, and 
who expresses a wish to become a settler, and to work at 
first as a labourer, can be safely assisted abroad. He will 
certainly have a good chance of future success for himself, 
with benefit to the country chosen, and under proper 
conditions without financial risk to those helping him. 

Examination as to qualifications. —It is next desirable 
to consider the best means which can be devised for testing 
men as to their possession of these qualifications. Evidently 
such test or examination cannot be only theoretical, nor can 
it be completed in a few hours. It will therefore be neces- 
sary to obtain some property in this country where any 
candidates for becoming settlers can remain for not less than 
one week, to be tested as far as possible as to their abilities 
in the various directions in which knowledge is required. 
During this period each one could be tried on digging work, 
for perhaps two days, to judge of his willingness and speed 
of work as well as his competence. In other matters, testing 
his knowledge would not take so long. A day in the work- 
shops would show what use he could make of tools ; another 
day would be wanted for oral examination and practical 
testing in garden work ; another day might be given among 
the farm stock, and obtaining the ideas of the intending 
settlers as to general farming operations ; and lastly, a day 
would be usefully spent in general oral examination as to 
his ideas concerning finance, methods of farming, knowledge 
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of the country, and general work of a settler's life. At the 
end of a week occupied in this manner, the superintendent 
could well certify as to the particular qualifications of each 
man so examined under these respective heads. He could 
further give some information as to their general character. 
When the party of settlers was made up, prior to departure 
■ they could have a few days more at the Trial Farm. They 
could then receive special information relating to the neigh- 
bourhood to which they were going, the natural products of 
the country could be shown, a building such as they would 
be expected to live in erected as a specimen,, and various 
colonial implements which they would in the future have to 
use explained. 

To purchase a sufficient area of land for the Trial Farm, 
to build and furnish the necessary buildings, and to equip 
same in proper manner with museum and specimens, would 
involve a capital expenditure probably of as much as ;^3ooo 
to ;^4ooo, provided there were no farm in existence, as 
suggested in Chapter IV. Even, however, if this were not 
organized, there may be some who would be prepared to 
assist in founding a Trial Farm, more especially because 
such a system of practical tests, as already pointed out in 
more detail on page 90, would be useful to colonial 
governments, organizations for assisting emigration, and, 
with certain alterations in the course of examination of the 
men, to those desirous of assisting competent men to take 
up land in this country. 

It has already been pointed out how those upon the 
training farm would be able to earn some surplus beyond 
their maintenance. As those who wished to go abroad 
would in most cases be the most enterprising, energetic, and 
generally skilful, they might be expected to earn a larger 
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sum than any others upon the farm. Any steady man who 
had the capability and working powers which he must possess 
to comply with the qualifications necessary for the emigrant 
settler, would therefore be likely to have ;^is to £,20 at the 
end of a year's training upon the farm, even if he were quite 
destitute at the commencement of that time. Any who had 
saved this amount, or who found in some way a sufficient 
sum to pay their outfit and passage-money, whether they 
had been on the Training Farm or not, would possess the 
first of the necessary qualifications, and could be admitted 
for examination upon the Trial Farm. 

System to be adopted on settlement.— It will now 
be necessary to determine the steps to be taken to ensure 
successful colonization with those men who may have 
passed a satisfactory trial as to their qualifications, but 
who only have sufficient money to pay their cost of passage 
and outfit. Every plan of colonization of which the results 
have been recorded> has apparently been based upon a 
system of settling a family upon unbroken land, and lending 
a sufficient amount to bring the property under cultivation. 
This loads the settler with a heavy debt at commencement \ 
is discouraging because of the hard pioneer work before any 
return is obtained, and exposes the settler to great hard- 
ships in the way of housing on his arrival. When it is 
remembered that this system has been tried with those who 
are destitute of any experience to fit them for the work they 
will have to do, and without sufficient consideration of the 
isolated life they will have to lead, it would have been 
surprising if any scheme of colonization on such a basis had 
proved successful. Experience, however, seems to show 
that , with men who possess the necessary qualifications 
success can be attained if they are employed only as labourers, 
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prior to independent establishment. This is the proposal to 
be now considered. 

To carry out this plan the Association formed to assist the 
colonization would, in the first place, have to acquire a 
large tract of prairie or uncleared land of suitable situation 
and characteristics. This area must not be less than ten 
square iniles, and if only of about that extent, should be 
acquired on such terms that additional areas of adjoining 
land might be taken up as required. About 2000 acres 
of the land in a central position should be fenced off, which 
area would ultimately be brought under cultivation, and 
worked by the Association as a home farm. The remaining 
portion of the property should be staked out in areas of 
80 acres each. This would be a sufficient quantity, for any 
family not acquainted with colonial farming. It is only one- 
half the area that Can be acquired in Canada as a free grant, 
but the land would have to be situated in a better position 
than most of the Government free lands. It will also 
be better for an intending settler in the first instance 
to expend his labour and gain some capital from the smaller 
area upon which assistance Can be more readily offered to 
him. The land having been staked out in this manner, 
a village should be laid out on a suitable site upon the 
portion to be used for the home farm. Here should be 
erected at once a house for the manager ; a lodging-house 
for unmarried' men, or those who in the first instance would 
leave England without their wives ; huts to be occupied by the 
married men, to each of which might be allotted a piece 
of land to be used as a garden ; and a building with 
accommodation for club purposes, including a room suffi- 
ciently large for religious or other meetings. The residential 
accommodation in the village would be wanted at first for the 
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accommodation of intending settlers until they were in 
occupation of their own houses. When the first occupants 
took possession of the cottages on their own holdings, the 
tenements in the village would be wanted by their successors, 
who would be employed in clearing further land, or in doing 
the cultivation work of the home, farm for the Association. 
In a few years the village would become the industrial centre 
for the settlers in the district, where the market, stores, 
creamery, and other factories for farm produce and build- 
ings for other industries would be situated. The site would 
therefore have to be carefully selected with the view of its 
future development, and the huts erected should be of a 
substantial character, giving a reasonable amount of 
comfort. 

The buildings for residence being sufficiently finished to be 
habitable, future settlers could be received as labourers, their 
wages commencing from the day on which they began work 
on the settlement. The sum they are to receive for the first 
two months should be settled before departure from England, 
and might reasonably be less than colonial wages, as the men 
would not be of much use during the first few weeks. An 
engagement for los. per week with board for a man going 
without his wife, and 25^. per week for a married man with 
a hut rent free, might be considered acceptable for this short 
period. 

On arrival, all those going out at first would be engaged 
upon the clearing of the land for the future home farm, 
completing laying out of the village settlement, and erect- 
ing farm and other buildings which would be necessary for 
future use when the home farm was under cultivation, and 
some of the settlers established. 

During this first period of two months there would be an 
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opportunity for each man to inspect the area of eighty acres 
reserved for him, If his experience during this time did 
not alter his wish to become a settler, as expressed before 
leaving England, he would remain as a labourer at wages to 
be then agreed upon. From these wages not less than los. 
per week would be kept by the Association to assist the 
settler at a later period. The total sum paid should be at least 
$s. per week less than the same class of colonial labour in 
the district ; and the intending settler should be fully 
satisfied with this amount, as he would be supplied with 
rations at cost price instead of paying the profits of store- 
keepers, and would further have advantages in companion- 
ship and co-operative help in various ways through being 
a member of the community. On his entering upon this 
engagement materials for his future house could be placed 
upon his future settlement whenever he desired it. He 
would then be employed either upon breaking up fresh land 
for the home farm, in cultivation work upon the same, 
or in fencing, breaking up, or cultivating part of his own 
settlement with the machinery, and perhaps horse labour, 
provided by the Association. If employed on his own settle- 
ment a careful record of the expenditure upon the holding, 
including the sum paid for his own labour thereon, would have 
to be kept. The manager of the Association would determine 
upon which of these classes of labour each settler was to be 
employed; thiswould depend upon the capabilities of the man, 
the season of the year, and the progress of the settlement. 

It would first be wise to get a substantial area of the 
home farm under cultivation, so that it would yield the 
produce necessary for consumption by those on the settle- 
ment. All labour would probably therefore be engaged 
entirely upon this object until 400 or 500 acres were under 
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crops. When this had been accomplished, each intending 
settler could be employed in breaking up asd putting under 
cropping twenty acres of his future settlement. This, having 
been done for all the settlers on the property, those still 
remaining as labourers and new-comers would be engaged 
partly in increasing the area under cultivation on the home 
farm, and partly on the outlying settlements. The intending 
setder would employ his time, out of working hours, on his own 
settlement, or in connection with the erection, fitting, and 
furnishing of his future home. The members of his family 
would give their labour in this way, unless they found remu- 
nerative industrial or other employment on the settlement. 
The period for which an intending settler would remain a 
labourer would depend upon the season he commenced 
work, the area of land he wished to have cleared before 
taking possession of his settlement, the exertions of himself 
and family, and economy in his personal expenditure. If 
he arrived upon the settlement in the spring he would be 
employed in the cultivation, and subsequently in the harvest- 
ing of the crops on the home farm ; later in the year there 
would be breaking-up work, and probably employment in 
connection with the buildings on the home farm; and 
in the early spring of the succeeding year he might be 
assisted to prepare, as before named, one-fourth pf his own 
ground for cropping in that year. If by this time he had 
saved not less than £^0, and considered his house was 
ready for occupation, he could be helped to take possession 
of his property. On this plan he would be in possession of 
his own settlement within one year from his arrival, and 
ready to take his first crop that year. 

The entry by the settler upon his settlement should be 
effected by his being allowed to purchase the holding for 
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such an amount as would be sufficient to pay the cost of 
land, building materials, labour, cultivations, seeds, and all 
other amounts expended upon the holding. To the sum so 
ascertained should be added 10 per cent, as a profit, and 
7 J per cent, interest for one year. The purchase would be 
completed by the purchaser giving a mortgage upoa the 
property for this total sum. The 10 per cent, profit would 
be added to the Association's funds to form a reserve fund, 
from which any sums could be expended in public buildings 
or other works for the benefit of the community. In order 
to make this proposal more clear, it is desirable to take an 
example. The actual cost of eighty acres of land, with 
a share of the general expenditure on fencing, laying out 
village, incidental costs of management, and all other out- 
goings, might be ;^as. The amount paid for breaking up 
the portion under crops (that payment being mainly made 
for the labour of the future settler himself) might be a 
further sum of ^^35. The building materials supplied 
might amount to £2$, these three items together making a 
totalof;^85. Adding to this sum 10 per cent, as before 
named, and 7^ per cent, interest for one year, would make a 
total of ;^ioo. This would be the sum which under such 
circumstances the settler would have to pay, giving a 
mortgage for the full amount. This charge would not at 
first be well secured. It must, however, be remembered 
that in addition to the materials charged in the above 
amount, the settler would have put some of his own labour 
into the property, or paid for the work of others upon 
the same, while the fact that he was investing the whole of 
his savings in stocking the farm would be an indication that 
he intended to remain, and so rapidly increase the value of 
the property. Judging from the experience of previous 
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successful colonization efforts, this might be at the rate of 
from ;^6o to ;^ioo each year. 

In addition to purchase of the holding, the settler would 
require assistance in order to obtain sufficient farm stock 
and furniture. He should be provided with two cows, a 
yoke of oxen, wagon, various general implements, small 
tools, and house furniture, together with cash for the purpose 
of purchasing from the Association any growing crops, and 
for his maintenance until the produce was realized. These 
items would amount to a total of certainly ;^90. If he 
purchased all necessary implements so as to be entirely 
independent of neighbours, or had a better house or furni- 
ture, he might want jCi^o, In any case he should not be 
allowed to take possession of his settlement unless he had 
sufficient money to work the farm if supplied by the Associ- 
ation with stock not exceeding in value twice the amount 
which he possessed. This would involve a loan of two- 
thirds the working capital, which would be secured by a 
chattel mortgage. This should be lent upon the condition 
that during the first year interest should be paid at the rate 
of 7 J per cent., while the amount lent should be paid off 
with interest at the same rate by instalments of 20, 30, and 
50 per cent, during the next three years. 

Much of the difficulty experienced in obtaining the return 
of the sums that have been lent to settlers under the various 
schemes of colonization before-named, has been due to the 
fact that they have not at first been expected to pay back 
any part of the loan or interest thereon. The result is that 
they either forget or do not fully appreciate that they are 
indebted to so large an extent, and feel aggrieved when 
asked to repay. With the preparation for and assistance' in 
colonization as named, there should be no difficulty in 
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paying some annual charge from the very commencement. 
There would not be the same necessity for the repayment 
of the amount lent upon the land as there would be in the 
case of the money lent for stock, etc., as the former would 
be increasing in value. Instalments of this, however, should 
commence from the fourth year at the rate of 5^. per acre 
every year. It would be desirable to provide that in the 
event of non-payment of interest the purchaser should be 
deemed to have the position and rights of a tenant only, 
holding at the rate of 10 per cent, on the amount owing. 
This would afiford security to the Association, and at the 
same time render possession to the tenant certain, provided 
that he only paid this rental, even if he had neglected to 
pay the instalments off the mortgage. 

There would be men whose work during the first two 
months was not sufficiently satisfactory to justify their being 
assisted to become settlers in the manner suggested. Thes^ 
might be mechanics who thought they would earn a better 
reward by taking skilled work in a colonial town, or they 
might be those who, when actually brought into contact 
with the hard work of a pioneer settler, would prefer to take 
the risks of a casual wage-earner rather than to continue 
that hard work which is necessary to ensure future success 
on the land. For such men the home farm worked by the 
Association would be decidedly useful, affording them a 
temporary home immediately on their arrival abroad, and 
this practically without cost to the Association, for if the 
labour of the men given during their temporary stay on the 
farm were satisfactory, it would be worth the wages paid, 
while if not satisfactory no wages would be allowed to be 
claimed. Then the home farm would be useful to men 
who, having been trained thereon, might desire to become 
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settlers on other estates than those owne^- by the Associ- 
ation. If the farm were in Canada, and the capital under 
the control of the Association had been exhausted, some of 
the Canadian railway companies would gladly welcome upon 
their land a simultaneous settlement of twenty or thirty 
who had earned some capital and proved their capabilities 
on the home farm of the Association. The work of the 
Association could therefore be continued after all the -land 
acquired by them for the small farms had been settled, the 
home farm continuing its work to some extent by -receiving 
men and assisting their settlement on free grant land or 
elsewhere.- The Association would also sometimes be able 
to assist labourers to settlements on the original property, 
as in a few years some of the original settlers would decide 
to move to larger areas quite undeveloped, where, with the 
experience they had gained and the capital they would then 
possess, they would be able to obtain larger profits. 

As to the number benefited by such a scheme, it 
would certainly be undesirable to begin in any one district 
on too large a scale. If fifty men went out to such a 
property in the spring, and a further fifty followed in a few 
months, it would be a sufficient number for the first year. 
The home farm of the area before-named would require 
nearly, fifty men when in full cultivation, while until that 
Stage is reached a similar number could be employed on 
the development operations. The development of minor 
industries upon the settlement, the opportunities of obtain- 
ing other classes of labour for settlers, and the various 
openings which may present themselves to many during the 
first two months, render it probable that' if started on this 
scale at least loo men could be annually received upon 
such a farm, and it would not be improbable that in certain 
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years the number would reach 1.50. The amount of capital 
necessary will be referred to in Chapter IX., but the 
financial aspect, both from the view of the Association 
and the intending settlers, should be here mentioned. 

Finance of suggested system. — It will be seen that the 
Association promoting the colonization will practically be 
carrying out two different branches of work, narnely, that 
of a Land Development Company, and that of a company 
farming for its own benefit. As far as the development is 
concerned, the Association would adopt the ordinary means 
of clearing and use the most economical machinery in the 
same manner as any other Land Development Company 
would do. As regards the manual labour, it would, how- 
ever, have an advantage, for it would have the services of 
these future settlers, who had been especially selected and 
tested in England, at less cost than ordinary colonial labour. 
This would make the total cost of the development work 
considerably less than usual. Then the Association, being 
to a certain extent a public movement, not carried on for 
the sake of profit, would have command of the best advice 
and many advantages in the selection of land, and possibly 
special assistance by loan of capital from the Government. 
But by far the greatest advantage it would have over most 
Land Development Companies would arise from the fact 
that when the land was developed and increased in value, 
there would be the men ready to take up the farms at fully 
the amount spent upon them as soon as they had sufficient 
means to take this step. It is thus evident that the Asso- 
ciation would be under more favourable conditions than 
many Colonial Land Development Companies which under- 
take successfully and profitably the clearing and re-sale of 
land. The working of the home farm could scarcely fail 

M 
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to place the Association in a still stronger financial position. 
Conditions would be favourable both for economy in work- 
ing the farm and for the realization of the produce. The 
cases of large farmers in any of our colonies working with 
sufficient capital' and not making profits are quite excep- 
tional. Companies undertaking farming are not so frequent 
as Development Companies, but one of the most recently 
formed, and working about 2500 acres in Canada, was able 
to -declare a dividend of 15 per cent, for its first year end- 
ing March 1892. Upon this farm forty to fifty labourers 
had been employed at wages averaging 38J. per week each. 
As far as the settlers were concerned, their advantages 
would be great in comparison with the positions they would 
hold if placed upon independent settlements at once. They 
would have a certainty of employment on arrival on better 
terms than they could get in England, and while engaged 
on those terms might find openings in the new country 
which they would prefer to taking up land. Then those 
who after actual acquaintance with the property were con- 
firmed in their intention to become settlers, would be as- 
sisted to do so, and avoid the difficulties of the pioneer 
settler on unbroken land. It is true they would not get 
free grants, and it may be thought, moreover, that the price 
to be paid, based upon the principles before explained, is 
too much for the property. As to this point, however, it 
should be remembered that an Association taking up such 
a work would obtain land on special terms in consequence 
of a village being settled in the manner suggested, thereby 
increasing the value of the unbroken land in the neighbour- 
hood of the settlement. Therefore, even adding the cost 
of laying out the village, and the profit before-named, the 
original cost per acre would be possibly less than the 
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amount for which an ordinary settler could obtain similar 
land in its original condition. To this price would be 
added nothing beyond the cost of materials supplied on 
the holding and the cost of the work done thereon. The 
sum the latter would amount to would depend mainly upon 
the manner in which the intending settler had done his 
work when employed as a labourer on his future settlement. 
If he had wasted his time, or not done the work thoroughly, 
the cost would be higher than otherwise. This would give 
some inducement for honest labour, and rendet it possible 
for the work to be carried on with less supervision than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

Such seems to be a practical scheme of colonization for 
men possessing little or no money, and one which seems 
to avoid the difSSculties and errors which have led to the 
non-success of former efforts. 

Summary of proposals. — To briefly recapitulate this plan 
of colonizatioir, it will be seen that it includes first a practical 
test in this country as to the qualifications of an intended 
settler ; secondly, his employment abroad for a short period 
so as to enable him to see what the conditions of life and 
work are before he finally decides to settle upon the land ; 
thirdly, if he so decide, his employment as a labourer on 
general farm work and also on preparing his own future 
settlement, the greater part of his surplus wages being 
retained in order to assist his independent establishment; 
and lastly, providing him with such addition to his savings 
when they reach a sufficient sum as will enable him to start 
as an independent settler under satisfactory conditions. 
The Association carrying out this proposal would be safe in 
doing so, for only men possessing the necessary qualifications 
would be taken abroad, and the land could, by their labour, 
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be cheaply developed and the farm worked with good 
profits. To the men becoming settlers, the farm would 
give training, companionship, a certainty of a living, and the 
minimum amount of discomfort which every new settler 
must experience. 

But the question will very naturally be asked, Are there 
any men possessing the necessary qualifications willing to 
go through this course of preparation before being placed in 
possession of their land? On this point experience has been 
gained. Many of those who have become settlers under 
previous colonization schemes would not have done so ; but 
this very fact explains one of the causes of failure of those 
schemes. The Hadleigh Farm Colony, the only organiza- 
tion taking the work of the training suggested herein, has 
given experience in this direction. The greater number of 
the men coming there had no wish to gain an independent 
life; some were irreclaimable tramps, others objected to 
work, many did not desire to go abroad, but within six 
months of the starting of that work it appears that there 
were fifty to eighty men of good character, both physically 
and in other ways complying with the qualifications before- 
named, who were willing to emigrate to be settlers on 
colonial land. If also we look at the work of the Emigration 
Agencies which have latterly sent so many abroad, or peruse 
the reports of those who have been assisting this work, we 
must admit that there are men who would offer themselves 
to pass these tests, and who by such an organization as here 
suggested would be materially assisted in their future life 
abroad. 

Situation of settlement. — Some may urge that difficulty 
will be found in obtaining land with the necessary 
characteristics. It is true the conditions of the colonies are 
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different now from what they were a few years ago, and 
many of the best positions have been taken up. ^At the 
present moment there is one colony, however, which 
possesses special advantages for settlers without capital, 
namely, British Columbia. The resources of that country 
are being rapidly developed, are so varied, and the climate 
so favourable, that it appears to offer attractions to settlers 
which no other part of the world can do. In Manitoba and 
the North-West Provinces of Canada there are still openings 
for those who are prepared for the climate and the purely 
agricultural work they will there experience. In some parts 
of Queensland there are large areas favourably situate for 
general agriculture, but in other Australian colonies there is 
but little unbroken land which could readily be made 
profitable. In New Zealand almost all the most accessible 
parts are already taken up, but the great future development 
which there may be in the manufacturing and mining 
industries of that country will give good openings there in 
the future. Moreover, village settlements such as have 
been recommended are specially assisted by the New 
Zealand Government. In South Africa there appear to be 
no special attraction except to capitalists, and the uncertain 
rainfall in most parts renders the country unsuitable for 
purely agricultural settlements. 

In any case the land selected for a settlement, in whatever 
country it is situated, must possess certain local qualities 
and characteristics. If must have inherently good soil, 
good access to water, healthy sites for dwellings, and plenty 
of timber. In making the selection consideration must also 
be given to such matters as the assistance offered by colonial 
governments, the cost of passage-money and up-country 
expenses from England, the nature of the climate, the 
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presence of coal and other minerals, the possible develop- 
ment 06 fisheries, the access to future rail, proximity to a 
probable future populous centre, existence of natural 
resources which might be used in manufacture or in other 
ways, and numerous other points of a varied nature. 

It is agreed by all that good openings are now being 
rapidly filled, and that anything done on a large scale 
should be done without delay, or valuable opportunities 
will be lost. Cannot we therefore see at once an inde- 
pendent Trial Farm established as an institution worked for 
the use and benefit of all who wish to be examined and 
tested? As to the settlements, it would be obviously 
desirable to have various small efforts in different countries 
rather than concentrating all the work on one larger 
settlement. There would be different conditions existing in 
each, varied seasons which would allow of interchange of 
products, and different countries and persons interested in 
their success. If these properties were first acquired they 
perhaps would be best situated in British Columbia, in one 
of the nearer provinces of Canada, and in New Zealand. 
Later on others might follow in Queensland and South 
Africa. With these all gradually extending and forming 
centres for the supply of competent trained labourers or 
settlers in the respective countries, something practical might 
be accomplished in bringing our men back to the land 
under conditions favourable to themselves and beneficial to 
the empire, and in that way to some extent the pressure of 
competition for work in the old country would be relieved. 

The amount of capital necessary for the development of 
these proposals will be dealt with in the next chapter. . It 
will be there shown how, after consideration of the financial 
and other details with many who have been actually engaged 
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in land development and colonization, it appears certain that 
;^i8,ooo will be sufficient to commence successful work on 
three settlements of the character suggested, provided that 
not more than 100 workers be sent to each during the first 
year. A further sum of ;^i 2,000 would then be sufficient 
to meet future needs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FINANCE OF THE SCHEME. 

We now come to consider the practical means by which 
a scheme of the character suggested in this book, having for 
its objects the training of men in agricultural work and the 
establishing them upon the land, can be carried into effect. 
This object could, it is suggested, be achieved by the forma- 
tion of a national organization uniting together under one 
control a Training Farm, a Home Settlement, and an efficient 
scheme of Colonization on a basis capable of indefinite 
extension. In the formation of such an Association there 
are four practical questions to be settled. These are — (i) the 
amount of capital that is necessary ; ( 2) the interest likely 
to be paid upon the same ; (3) the manner in which the 
capital can be obtained ; (4) how such an organization could 
best be founded and governed. 

Capital for the training farm. — If we assume that an 
estate acquired for the purposes of the Training Farm 
consists of 1200 acres, one-half of which would be improv- 
able land, it will be possible to estimate the amount of 
capital required for the development and working of such a 
property on the lines already indicated. 

The first expenditure to be provided for after the acquisi- 
tion of the land would be that to be made in the erection of 
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buildings. Those necessary for the residence of the 200 
men who could be received upon the property would cost 
not less than about ;^3Soo. The experience gained in the 
housing of large numbers shows that this sum would be 
sufficient to provide comfortable accommodation and also 
to fit up and furnish the buildings. Then there would be 
cottages for foremen, and additions and alterations to exist- 
ing farm-house and farm-buildings. For these purposes 
;^20oo might be necessary. The capital for working the 
farm would next include provision of implements and live 
stock, with sufficient cash to pay all farm expenses till the 
following harvest. This could be readily calculated as soon 
as the farm was chosen, and probably if not more than 600 
acres were in cultivation ;^4ooo would be sufficient. The 
greater part of the work upon the improvable land would be 
done by those men who were maintained upon the produce 
of the farm, but who were not required to carry on the 
cultivation work. This, however, could not be the case in 
the first year. A sufficient amount of capital should then 
be in hand for the maintenance of the whole number of men 
for that period. This would be about ^^4000. Another 
branch of capital expenditure would be in connection with 
the indoor industries. A sufficient sum must be provided 
to erect workshops, to provide all tools and appliances for 
employment in the various directions named in Chapter V., 
and to enable the resulting products to be purchased and 
kept by the Association pending satisfactory realization. 
This sum is estimated at j£25oo. The several items 
mentioned give a total of ;^i 6,000, exclusive of the purchase 
of the land. The land might cost nearly as much, and it 
would therefore be unsafe to estimate that such a Training 
Farm could be founded with a smaller sum than ;^30,ooo. 
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This amount, in the opinion of the writer, would prove 
sufficient, though the Hadleigh Farm Colony for similar 
purposes cost more than double that sura. (See page 214.) 
It should not be forgotten that Ireland has special suit- 
ability for the purposes of the Training Farm. There are 
many properties in that country consisting of mountain or 
bog land which has been partly reclaimed, but where through 
lack of capital the reclamation has been stopped and could 
be profitably resumed. The reclaimed portions of such 
properties are, generally speaking, already tenanted in small 
holdings, and therefore not available for the purposes in 
view. But this is not invariably the case, and the writer, 
when in Ireland in January 1892, noticed at least one suit- 
able property. There are various reasons why land in 
Ireland might be selected- The investment of English 
capital would be desirable for the country ; there are fewer 
burdens upon land in Ireland than here ; the cost of pro- 
visions is less ; there is a lower standard of living in the 
country districts; and lower wages to the Irish labourer. 
These, with the special opportunities which exist in Ireland 
for obtaining loans from the Government at low interest, 
would be great advantages to the Association. It would 
also be beneficial for the men sent upon the farm to be far 
removed from their lazy comrades, their old habits, and the 
temptations of town life. On the other hand, as an Irish 
property would be less readily accessible to those who had 
subscribed the greater part of the capital, it may be assumed 
that less influence would be brought to bear for the further- 
ance of the work ; the property when improved would not 
be so readily saleable as if it were situated in this country ; 
the land would not be considered by some to be held on so 
safe a tenure; and there would be additional expense in 
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placing men upon the property. These disadvantages would 
more than balance the advantages, and the first Training 
Farm would have to be acquired in England, though such 
a property would not give so much employment in rough 
reclamation work. When, however, the first Training Farm 
had been found successful, then property might be acquired 
in Ireland, and be used specially for those men who desired 
to settle in the future on land in a new country. The ex- 
amination upon such farm would be most useful to those large 
numbers annually leaving Ireland for less crowded districts, 
and would much assist them in their early work abroad. 

Capital for settlement farm. — We now come to the 
question of the Settlement Farm. It may be asked, Why 
should men receive their experience upon one farm and 
then be removed elsewhere if they wish to continue getting 
their living from the land ? The principal reasons are — 
(i) a farm at a sufficiently cheap price and possessing the 
necessary characteristics for a Training Farm could not 
usually be obtained in such a position as would be desirable 
for a settlement ; (2) when first coming into the possession 
of the Association a comparatively small area would be of 
sufficiently good quality for small holdings, and such area 
would be wanted to grow the produce necessary for the 
maintenance of the unskilled men ; (3) it would be undesir- 
able for settlers and labourers to be on the same farm if it 
could be otherwise arranged ; and (4) it would be difficult 
to satisfactorily settle a system of apportionment of rental of 
the Allotment Farms on land so varying in character as 
would be found upon an improvable farm. It would, there- 
fore, be desirable to have a separate farm for the independent 
establishment of men, though there would be advantages in 
having the two in the same district. 
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At the end of two or three j'ears, however, the main 
disadvantages of the Training Farm for the purposes of 
settlement would disappear, for by that time the Training 
Farm, having been worked by hand labour, would have been 
brought into a good condition of cultivation and much of 
the improvement work carried out. Then settlers could be 
gradually received on some portion of it, the revenue still 
remaining practically the same by reason of fresh land being 
brought under cultivation and improved. This process 
would continue till the whole of the rough work which could 
be profitably undertaken on the Training Farm for testing 
and training the men was completed. Then another im- 
provable farm would have to be obtained, and the original 
Training Farm, which would thus have been brought up to 
its highest condition of productiveness, could be entirely 
used for independent settlements. 

It would be most desirable to obtain the Settlement Farm 
at the same time as the other, for though no men would be 
ready to go upon it at once, the cropping would have to be 
arranged a year in advance if the settlers were to start suc- 
cessfully. Assuming possession of both farms were obtained 
at Michaelmas, it would be necessary to commence cultiva- 
tions at once on the one intended for the settlements. The 
land would be ploughed after harvest and worked on the 
ordinary system, but before the wheat was sown, it would be 
necessary to lay out the respective future lots, so that the 
wheat might be sown only on those parts of each allotment 
which would be wanted for wheat-growing in the first year. 
Then, in the spring months, the spring corn and roots would 
be put in as best arranged for the respective Allotment 
Farms. The ordinary labour upon the farm would begin, 
to be dispensed with as the qualified men gradually came 
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from the Training Farm to take possession of their respective 
holdings. Having taken up residence at the farm-house on 
the basis explained in Chapter V., the first work on their 
own properties would be the hoeing of the growing crops, 
the remainder of their time during the early summer months 
being occupied with this work, and laying out and planting 
the areas allotted to them for gardens. Each tenant would 
harvest his own crop in due season, and at Michaelmas 
would pay from the proceeds of same a valuation for the 
growing crops at entry. Meanwhile cottages could be 
erected upon some of the farms during the summer. This 
would be the most satisfactory method of entry and estab- 
lishment, and would enable a good man and hard worker, 
coming to the Training Farm in the autumn, to be indepen- 
dent in his own cottage within a year. 

It will be seen that this method during the first few 
months will only necessitate about the same amount of 
capital as would be wanted for an owner working his own 
farm. Before the following autumn increased capital would 
have to be provided in order to find the tenants the increased 
stock which the farm would carry when worked in small 
holdings. Although all the capital will not thus be wanted 
at once, it is necessary to consider the maximum that may 
be required. In the first place, if we take an area of 300 
acres, the purchase-money, with repairs, improvements to 
buildings, and construction of roads, would probably be 
jQ-jooo. The next expenditure would be the erection of 
the factory buildings and the cow-house, dairy, and other 
small new buildings ; the cost of these might amount to 
j^300o. The capital for farming the property for the first 
year would be ;:^25oo, but after then might increase, to 
;^4ooo, though it would never exceed that figure. It must 
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be remembered that the tenants would be gradually reduc- 
ing their loans, and at no one time would the maximum sutn 
be lent to every tenant. There would be forty to fifty 
tenants, but some would be living three in one cottage, or 
residing in the farm-house, as previously explained. Probably, 
therefore, about twenty-five cottages would be sufficient, and 
allowing ;^i6o for each of these, with the sheds attached, the 
cost of this number would be ;£'40oo. A further sum of 
;^20oo should be left unappropriated, which might be wanted 
for assisting technical education, developing home industries, 
or utilizing any natural resources which the property might 
be found to possess. These amounts together would make 
a total of ;^2o,ooo, which would therefore be the sum 
necessary for founding a home settlement upon this basis. 

Capital for colonization abroad. — Coming now to the pro- 
posals made for foreign colonization, it will be remembered 
that the suggested scheme is to obtain a sufficient area of 
uncleared land possessing the necessary characteristics, to 
provide shelter thereon for the colonists, to employ them 
as labourers in clearing the land, to work some portion of 
the land as a home farm, and subsequently to allow the 
colonists to acquire settlements on the outlying portions. 
To carry out these proposals, sufficient capital is necessary 
to take up the land, to erect the village buildings, to main- 
tain the men for the first year, to work the home farm, and 
to find the amount necessary for loans to maintain the men 
upon their holdings when they are established independently 
until they can obtain produce from their own land. A 
suitable property could probably be taken up, practically free, 
or in any case on a deferred purchase system, so that a sum 
of jCsoo would be a sufficient amount to allow for the 
acquirement of the estate. The village buildings could be 
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erected, and machinery and appliances provided at a cost of 
about ;;^iSoo, if the labour of the intending settlers were 
employed to a large extent. During the greater part of the 
first year there would not be more than fifty men employed, 
unless possession were obtained sufficiently early to harvest 
a crop in the same year, in which case more men might be 
employed, the produce of the crop going towards their main- 
tenance. Under these conditions ^^3500 would be suffi- 
cient to provide wages and salaries for the year. A further 
;^Soo would be sufficient for the initial expenses of 
the home farm, making a total amount of ;£'6ooo for the 
first year. A further sum of ;^3ooo would, however, be 
wanted before the end of the second year, either in payments 
to the men, or to purchase implements and stock for them. 
An additional amount of ;^iooo would also be required for 
implements and working capital for the home farm. No 
further sum would be needed for this last purpose, as the 
returns from the. home farm, as its area was increased, would 
be sufficient to find all the additional working capital which 
would be necessary. Commencing in this manner, the 
colonial settlement would be continually increasing in value, 
though the number of men it could annually receive would 
be dependent upon the actual speed of development. The 
v^ous sums named amount to a total of ;^io,ooo, but, for 
the reasons given on page 166, if the proposal is to be 
carried out, it would be unwise to restrict the work to a 
settlement in only one colony, and three settlements might, 
in the first instance, be established in different colonies at a 
total cost of ^£'30,000, taking 100 men on each settlement. 
It will be seen that this total, after deducting the sum 
of .;£iSoo estimated as being necessary for working the 
home farm on each colony, amounts to only ;^8s per head 
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for each colonist. This amount is lower than the sum 
expended in any other efifort which has been made at 
colonization. Even remembering that the cost of passage- 
money, etc., is paid by the colonist, and not included in this 
sum, it would be impossible to effect colonization with so 
small an amount except by employing the intended settlers 
as labourers on their arrival. In addition to effecting 
economy of capital, such plan has the further advantages 
noticed on page 162. 

. Security for the capital. —It will thus be seen that the 
capital required to ensure successful establishment of the 
training farm is ;^3o,ooo ; of the home settlement, ;^20,ooo ; 
and of three foreign colonies, ;^30,ooo. It is now necessary 
to consider whether the total sum, amounting to ;^8o,ooo, 
could be safely used in the manner proposed, and the way 
in which interest could be paid upon the amount. 

Taking into consideration the nature of the security 
offered by the properties which would be acquired, it may be 
considered that such security is of three different kinds. 
Firstly, there would be the security afforded by the farms 
and the amount to be expended upon them for profitable 
improvements. As nothing beyond a saleable value would 
be given for the estates, and nothing in the nature of 
improvements would be sanctioned unless it increased the 
productive powers and saleable value of the land to a larger 
extent than the amount expended, it is clear that the value 
of the farms would be a good security to the amount of that 
value. Secondly, there would be the buildings. The 
greater part of these would not be saleable at cost price, 
being special buildings practically of little use for any 
purpose other than that for which they were designed. 
The part of the capital invested in these would not, there- 
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fore, be well secured. Thirdly, there would be the capital 
provided for the purchase of the necessary plant, machinery, 
and implements, for working capital, and for loaning on 
security to tenants. This capital would be subject to diminu- 
tion by depreciation or loss. In accordance with the fore- 
going estimates, the ;^8o,ooo would be laid out as follows — 

£> £ 

Land and improvements on training farm ... ... 18,000 

Farm for home settlement '7,000 

Land and improvements, three colonial estates ... 21,000 

Total security of the first kind 46,000 

Cottages, etc., on training farm 

Buildings for housing men on same 

General buildings on home settlement 

Cottages on home settlement 

Buildings on colonial farms 

Total security of the second kind 14,000 

Working capital on training farm 6,500 

„ „ for home settlement 4,000 

,, ,, for colonial estates 7iSoo 

Amount unappropriated ... ... ... ... 2,000 



2,000 


3>Soo 


3,000 


4,000 


1,500 



Total security of the third kind 20,000 



Grand total 80,000 



In the event of immediate realization, it might be assumed 
that the ;^46,ooo would be returned; that one-half the 
expenditure on the buildings, or ;^7ooo, would be lost ; and 
that the depreciation on plant, etc., and diminution of 
working capital, might show a loss of ;^Sooo. The fair 
realizable value of the property would thus-at first be perhaps 
;^i 2,000 less than the cost. 

This looks unsound, but consideration will show that the 
increasing value of the properties will speedily make up this 

N 
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deficiency. In the case of the training farm there will be 
the value of the work done in the nature of permanent 
improvements, in addition to the increased value owing to 
the higher cultivation of the better portions of the farm. 
In the case of the home settlement, the increase in value 
would not be so substantial, but at the same time, as 
the land cultivation was extended the increase would be 
considerable. The greatest profit would, however, be made 
in the case of the foreign colonies. Here there would not 
only be the actual increase in value, but the receipt of a 
portion of same in cash from settlers on the sale to them 
of their farms. There are few colonial land settlement 
companies that have not been able to declare large divi- 
dends, and, for the reasons given on page i6i, it would be 
strange if this organization were not equally successful with 
the companies usually undertaking this class of work. 
Therefore, although at first the assets of the Association, if 
realized, would not replace the amount of capital invested, 
it will be seen that in a few years the increase in the 
value of the land would more than make up the losses in 
buildings and depreciation, and at a later period, mainly 
from the sales of land on the colonial settlement, a substan- 
tial reserve fund could be created. 

There are few ordinary companies carrying on an industrial 
business which would not show a greater loss of capital 
if the business were stopped for any cause and assets 
distributed. But this forced realization would be so unlikely 
a contingency that many investors would not give so much 
consideration to this point as they would to a more im- 
portant question, viz., the manner in which an annual 
income would be secured from which a dividend on the 
capital invested could be paid. 
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Bevenue from each department, -rThe sources of income 
will, therefore, now be considered. As already noticed whetj 
referring to the Training Farm, this property would first i)e 
charged with a rent calculated at the rate of 4 per cent, 
on the cost of the land. It would be further reasonable to 
charge 5 per cent, interest on any sum spent either upon the 
buildings or for the landed improvements. Any ordinary 
tenant would be glad to pay this last-named interest as 
additional rent. The interest on the working capital should 
be charged at a higher rate, and 6 per cent, upon the 
amount so used should be added to the rental, the whole to 
be a first charge on the returns of the farm. On this basis 
the rent on the assumed cost of the 1200 acres form- 
ing the farm, viz., ;^i4,ooo, would at first be ^560 
per annum; and when the land improvements, involving 
capital expenditure, were completed, and farm cottages 
and buildings erected, the rental would not exceed ;£gso 
per annum. Interest on the working capital for the 
farm would be a further annual charge of nearly ;^25o. 
On reference to Chapter V., it will be seen tha,t this total sum 
is to be paid out of the returns of the farm, and will be 
retained for the purpose of paying interest to those who 
have found the capital. This retention will be made before 
any men in excess of the number necessary for actual 
cultivation work are maintained upon the property. In 
addition to this rent and interest on working capital used in 
farming, there would be a rent from the workshops of 4 per 
cent, upon their cost of erection, and 5 per cent, interest on 
the amount of working capital used for the same. This 
would be deducted before the profits of the industries were 
divided to the labourers. In addition to the income from 
the rents and interest named, there would be an annual 
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increase in the capital valu« of the property by reason of the 
hand cultivation, which increase in value would improve the 
security of those who had found the capital, although not 
available as income. 

In the case of the home settlement, it will be seen on 
reference to Chapter VI. that the annual sum to be paid by 
the settlers is to be assessed upon the basis of 4 per cent, by 
way of rent upon the cost of the land and buildings, and 
7^ per cent, upon the sura lent to tenants. In addition to 
the annual sum so paid, the Association would receive from 
the home settlement the profit from working the factories, 
from the grass land, and from any portion of the farm 
remaining in hand. The profit from the last-mentioned 
source would not be certain, as the expenses of farming the 
land in hand would be heavy owing to its varying area, but 
the other two sources of income would be reliable. The 
rents from the tenants would be fully as secure as rents 
becoming payable under an ordinary tenancy. 

As to the revenue from the colonial settlements, it would 
be reasonable for the home farms on those settlements to be 
charged with 7 J per cent, interest on their cost, and on the 
working capital employed thereon. As already stated in 
Chapter VIII., the settlers would pay at the same rate for any 
■capital used by them. Then there would also be profits from 
any factories or industries which were organized; or from 
stores which it might be desirable to establish ; with rents from 
buildings, cottages, or gardens forming part of the village. 
There would also be profit from the improving nature of the 
land. This, as mentioned in Chapter VIII., should go to 
capital account and create a reserve fund. In addition to 
the interest on capital, there would be farming profits from 
the home farms. These, like those of the Training Farm, 
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should not be. divided as dividend, but would be used, solely 
for the support of .additional men, thus extending to the 
utmost the work of the Association, and increasing the 
development of the property. Nor should, the to per cent, 
suggested in Chapter VIII. as the profit to be charged on 
the sale of land to the settlers be divided as income, for 
this would have to go towards the cost of erection of additional 
buildings, or be used to meet other capital expenditure. 

It will thus be seen that the training farm, home settle- 
ment, and foreign colonies will each be yielding rents or 
interest for the capital employed, in addition to profits in 
certain departments increasing the capital values. In addi- 
tion, under certain circumstances returns might be expected 
from quarrying of stone ; working of mines ; sale of chalk, 
gravel, or sand ; cutting and sale of timber and underwood ; 
and exercise of sporting rights, such as fishing and shooting. 

System of management. — In order to determine what 
dividend could be paid to those finding capital of the 
Association, it is necessary to consider the basis upon which 
it would be formed. A large portion of the necessary 
capital could be obtained upon mortgage at a low rate of 
interest if that course were desirable. It might, however, 
be better that the Association should have an influential 
Council, and obtain the ;^8o,ooo necessary for establish- 
ment of the work in every department by an issue of shares 
and debentures. Assuming the amount were thus obtained 
and spent in the manner suggested on page 177, the income 
from rentals and interest on working capital would be over 
^^4600 a year, and a further sum of from ;^Soo to ;^i5oo 
a year would be derived from the other sources of income 
above specified. If one half the capital of the Association 
were raised by the issue of 4 per cent, debentures, and the 
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Other: half by the issue of shares, a sum 6f ;j^4ooo would meet 
the ahnual interest on the former and pay a dividend of 
6 per cent, on the latten There ought to be no difficulty in 
effecting this if economical rnanagemenf were exercised. 

The economical management could best be secured if 
every member of the Council of the Association was 
actively interested in the objects to be achieved. The 
Constitution of the Association might provide that every 
shareholder taking not less than ;^25o in shares should 
become a Governor. The Council could then be formed 
of the Governors, with a certain further number of share- 
holders elected at a meeting of the Association. The 
Council, which would act without payment, would appoint 
Executive Committees to deal with the various departments 
of the work, the members of which Committees should be 
mainly appointed from the members of the Council, but 
with the addition of any persons whose experience was 
considered useful in connection with the special affairs of 
the Committee on which those persons were elected to serve. 

If this system were adopted, there would be at least three 
Executive Committees. First there would be a Committee 
for supervising the training work. This Committee should be 
constituted of those who were specially interested in rescu- 
ing and providing work for men. It would be responsible for 
the supervision of the Training Farm ; for securing employ- 
ment for men volunteering to work ; and for assisting such 
men by loans, organization of technical education, or any 
other desirable means. The Home Colonization Com- 
mittee would consist of those who had given special atten- 
tion to means for rendering the land of this country 
more productive than at present, or who had considered 
ways in which rural industries could be revived or introduced. 
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The third" Committee would be for the Foreign Colonization 
work, and would comprise those who were interested in our 
Colonies, and who had done previous work in connection 
with Colonization or Emigration. This Committee would 
have the control of all matters relating to the training and 
equipment of men in this country who had determined to 
go abroad, the making of such arrangements as would 
assist them in their work when there, and the developing 
of the Colonial Settlements in the most profitable manner. 

But are there competent persons prepared to join such 
Committees ? Experience has shown that such is the case. 
There are many who have already given their money and 
time in assisting the work which it is suggested should be 
under the control of the Committees first-named. As to the 
second-named, leaders of public opinion have shown their 
practical sympathy with proposals for assisting the establish- 
ment of a larger number of men than are already engaged 
upon the land of this country, and with the promotion of 
rural industries. This is shown by the fact that they have 
become members of the Committees of such Associations as 
the " Rural Labourers' League," the " Home Colonization 
Society," the "Society for the Promotion of Rural 
Industries," and other organizations with similar objects. 
When also we see the great interest taken in Colonization 
since the issue of the Report of the Parliamentary Committee 
upon that subject, and the time and experience generally 
given by honorary workers in connection with various 
Emigration Societies and Colonization schemes, there can 
be little doubt that a competent Committee would be 
obtained for the Foreign Colonization Department. 

With the Honorary Council and the special Executive 
Committees there would be none of the heavy expenses 
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usually attendant upon the management of a Company, 
Probably ;£soo or ;^6oo a year would be sufficient to pay 
the secretarial, clerical, and supervision expenses; for 
although the work undertaken would be varied and on a 
wide scale, it would be of a character which could be under- 
taken by the Committees. There would be heavy preliminary 
expenses in connection with the selection and acquirement 
of the properties of the Association. These expenses would 
comprise Legal charges ; Valuation of land and stock : Pre- 
paration of plans for buildings ; Consideration as to desirable 
improvements and laying out the same ; Surveying charges, 
laying out roads, and staking out boundaries, and General 
organization. Having in view what is done for other 
Societies, no doubt a great part of this work would be taken 
by honorary consulting professional advisers. The actual 
office, clerical, and field work, must however amount to a 
substantial sum. The cost of this would have to be 
charged to the capital account of the respective properties 
involved, as being expenses incidental to their acquirement. 
But there would be a possibility of founding the Association 
on a still wider basis and without shares. TMs might be 
done by having an unlimited number of life and annual 
members, whose subscriptions would be used for carrying 
on the propagandist work and the departments of the 
Society not involving substantial capital expenditure. Such 
departments might include the formation of a reference 
library, containing all the English and foreign publications 
bearing upon the intensive cultivation of the soil or profitable 
rural industries; the foundation of a museum containing the 
products of British, Irish, and Continental Cottage Industries 
and appliances used for producing them, or models which 
will illustrate the same; the provision of some ineans of 
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union by which landowners and tenants can be brought 
into communication with each other for the purposes to be 
more fully mentioned in the next chapter ; the carrying on 
of an experimental farm, where the results of intensive culti- 
vation could be shown, and those wishing to get a living from 
the land could be tested as to their ability and experience ; 
and lastly, the foundation of an advice bureau for giving 
advice and assistance to all who wish to commence a rural 
life. If such an Association were formed, the necessary 
capital for carrying out the main work would be raised by 
the issue of debenture capital secured upon the properties 
acquired by the Association. 

Probability of obtaining capital. — It will not be reason- 
able to look for State Aid until the proposals for training 
men and establishing them upon the land which are 
discussed in these pages have been shown to be capable 
of being successfully put in operation upon a large scale. 
Nor would the work be likely to be so successful under 
State supervision as if directed by those who have already 
shown their interest therein by giving their time and money 
to accomplish something in this direction. Private and 
individual attempts have already done something, but if 
these attempts be now combined under a general scheme 
such as herein suggested, practical and successful results 
will be more likely to follow. Then would come a time 
when our Poor Law System would be altered and improved, 
and work would be provided for the unemployed in the 
place of relief. Such a result would be of great benefit, 
not merely to those assisted, but also to all ratepayers. 

It may be thought by some that the capital I have 
shown to be necessary is too large to be capable of being 
raised. On this point it may be well to recall the fact 
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tliat the Loadon County Council, have recently spent over 
j£2o,ooo for providing a lodging-house on improved prin-^ 
ciples for the a;ccommodation of only 300 men. A sum of 
about ;^2o,ooo has been spent on nothing beyond the 
erection of an infirmary attached to the Union of the dis- 
trict in which the writer is resident. A new lunatic asylum 
has also been erected for the same county at a cost of 
nearly ;£"7o,ooo. Large sums can thus be obtained for 
such public works when they are considered desirable. 
Surely, therefore, money could also be raised if it were to 
be used for work certainly productive of revenue, especially 
when we remember that the property obtained would not 
only increase in value, but that the working of it would 
give unemployed men a chance of earning the maintenance 
they would otherwise only get by becoming dependent 
upon public or private charity ; would afford the best pos- 
sible test as to whether a destitute man was a lazy tramp 
or an honest worker worthy of future assistance ; would pro- 
vide an opportunity of assisting the latter to gain an inde- 
pendent life in the future ; would increase the production 
of our English land ; and, lastly, would be certain to lessen 
the cost of Poor Law Relief. 

If the possibility of raising the necessary capital from 
private persons be considered, then, when we see such 
instances as that of Mr. Bolton King, who provided over 
^8000 for experiments in Co-operative farming in War- 
wickshire, and Mr. William Lawson, who, as already 
noticed, found over ;^So,ooo for working farms in Cumber- 
land — it is at least probable that there are men of wealth 
who would be prepared to use their money for such a 
scheme as is here suggested, bearing in mind the benefit 
which must result in the future and the little present risk. 
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Lastly, there would be a method of raising capital by 
co-operation of existing efforts. There are at present the 
Home Colonization Society and the Salvation Army, each 
with a colony dealing with men unskilled in agricultural 
work J the Test Farm at Audley End, giving training for 
emigrants ; various attempts by private individuals to settle 
men in some- form upon land at home, purchased for that 
purpose ; and properties in our colonies lying undeveloped, 
and belonging to Societies, part of whose object is assist- 
ing Colonization. Some of these efforts have proved partially 
successful, and require additional capital, so that they might 
be extended. Others cannot carry on further effective work 
without increased funds. In any case much would be 
gained in the unity of such efforts. Might it not therefore 
be found possible to form a National Colonies League? 
The capital at first might be, as before named, divided into 
shares and debentures. But instead of an appeal being 
made to capitalists to take up the former, let the same be 
taken up by those now concerned in existing landed work, 
taking shares to the value of the property that they hold, 
assigning the same to the League. Special powers could 
be reserved by those now interested as to the future 
management of their properties, and arrangements agreed to 
by which those properties might subsequently become in- 
dependent of the League, if those who had found the 
original capital wished to take that course. The shares hav- 
ing been so issued, the debentures would no doubt be taken 
up. Thus both capital and united action would be secured. 

Then when the League had been formed and showed 
that a rental and interest on capital could be paid, many 
landowners would be willing to assign their property for its 
operations, thus rapidly securing an increase in the work. 



CHAPTER X. 

AID TO THOSE WHO POSSESS CAPITAL AND SKILL. 

Hitherto we have mainly considered proposals for 
assisting back to the land those who are now destitute and 
possess no farming knowledge. Some suggestions, however, 
will be given in this concluding chapter as to various means 
which could be immediately adopted for assisting those who 
have capital and who already possess farming skill, but are 
unable to obtain the land which they want. 

There can be no doubt that at the present time there is a 
large demand by agricultural tenants for small holdings, 
favourably situated for dairy purposes. It is within the 
writer's experience that out of over 250 applications in a 
single season to rent farms, probably over 100 were for small 
farms of about 50 acres adaptable for dairying. The experi- 
ence of other land agents points in the same direction. The 
greater number of these intending small tenants are those 
who have been working larger farms under the ordinary 
conditions. They probably remained farming in spite of 
their losses, until want of capital forced them to give up 
their old holdings, and they now desire to take a small but 
more profitable dairy-farm. Some of this class, however, 
are sons of farmers and others possessing some capital and 
a knowledge of farming, and who wish to commence dairy- 
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ing believing it to be the only class of farming now remuner- 
ative. As will be seen from page 75, in the opinion of the 
author such tenants have a reasonable chance of success. 
They, however, almost invariably hold the idea that dairying 
can only be successful on grass farms, though these are not 
readily obtainable. 

Arable dairying. — In order to facilitate such small 
farmers being established, it is necessary to show in the first 
place the means by which dairying can be profitably carried 
on with arable land ; and, secondly, some way in which land- 
owners can subdivide their properties in such a manner as 
to secure this class of tenants without risk. 

It is generally admitted that we must attempt to grow an 
increasing amount of dairy produce, for which we have so 
good a market at home ; but in consequence of the English 
system of pasture dairying, it seems generally to be assumed 
that no increase in dairy production can be effected without 
a corresponding increase in the area of permanent pasture. 
This view is erroneous. The manner in which milk can be 
produced from arable land upon a small scale is shown in 
Chapter III., and the results of the system, if adopted on a 
large farm, are referred to on page 84. As, however, it is 
a matter of importance to small tenants that the system 
should be extended, it will now be mentioned in greater 
detail. 

Profitable dairying upon arable land rests on the principle 
of the growth of heavy forage crops at such seasons as will 
keep up a supply of food throughout the entire year, either 
in fresh or dried condition. There are many plants of recent 
introduction which render this a plan far easier to adopt 
than was formerly the case. 

There is an increasing variety of perennial plants which 
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give heavy crops at repeated cuttings during the summer 
months. Lucerne is the best knowri of this class, and on 
almost every soil thrives luxuriantly. Its yield during the 
first three years is progressive, and after that time in almost 
any conditions may be estimated to yield over twenty tons 
of green produce per acre. Both in its green condition and 
as hay it has been proved to, be a most useful food. Cora- 
frey is another plant, which, when once established, gives, a 
large annual produce, probably in favourable seasons of fifty 
tons per acre. It is not, however, generally liked by stock, 
and in the experiments the writer has made in feeding cows 
upon it, though the quantity of milk was satisfactory, the 
butter fat did not reach a satisfactory percentage. The flat 
pea {Lathyrus Stlvestris) is of still more recent introduction, 
and if of good strain seems to give specially favourable 
results. In most careful experiments made at the Agricul- 
tural College at Cirencester with reference to this plant, in 
its first year it gave produce at the rate of 1 1^ tons per 
acre, and in its second year (1892) over 18 tons, while 
other records of growth have shown much higher yields. 
As to the feeding properties of this plant,- the experiments 
and analysis at Cirencester showed it to be exceptionally 
rich in nitrogenous matter. If not eaten green, its character 
of growth renders it better suited for ensilage than for hay. 
Of the same character, but not so permanent, is the. Hun- 
garian forage grass, which gives heavy yields at cuttings 
through the summer, and is especially suited for dry, sandy 
•soils. Another permanent crop which experience has shown 
to be specially valuable for increasing butter is furze j it has 
to be cut young, and bruised with a breaker before being fed 
to stock, but in certain situations is well 'worthy, of cultiva- 
tion. Lastly, among these fiermanent crops is sainfoin 
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which, in some cases on suitable soil, will give as good a yield 
as lucerne, and makes valuable hay. 

One of the newest and most useful of the annual crops 
for dairying is maize. Sown at the end of May or early in 
June, in damp situations with good subsoil, it will yield 
heavy crops in August or September, either for feeding green 
or making into ensilage. Tares sown in spring will give 
useful food during the same season. Then for feeding in 
early spring, rye grass and winter tares can be sown in the 
autumn. Various descriptions of cabbage can be grown so 
as to afford a supply of that food for at least nine months in 
the year. When used with care and mixed with other foods, 
this class of crop has no detrimental effect on the quality or 
yield of the milk. When it is remembered that in addition 
to all these crops there are turnips, swedes, mangel, clover, 
trifolium, and other varieties of annual grasses as ordinarily 
grown, it will be seen that, with sufficient labour, produce for 
feeding cows can be raised of enormous variety and of far 
greater weight, and consequently of feeding power, than from 
meadow grass. 

Having regard to these facts we may, therefore, safely 
advocate an extension of dairying in England, relying more 
on our arable land for this purpose. If we look abroad we 
see successful dairying there carried on under this system. 
Denmark is a country which has changed its system of 
agriculture, being formerly dependent upon corn crops. 
The exports of butter from this country for the year 1891 
exceeded 100,000,000 lbs., 98 per cent, of this quantity 
being sent to England. Twenty years previously the weight 
exported was less than 20,000,000 lbs. The proportion of 
permanent pasture has actually slightly decreased during 
the same period, it now representing about 37 per cent, of 
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the cultivatable area. la Belgium, with. 5, 500,000 acres of 
land under cultivation, only about 950,000 acres are 
permanent grass, and yet this country raises at home all the 
dairy produce necessary for its home consumption. In 
France the area of permanent pasture is about 12,500,000 
acres, while the number of cows in milk or heifers over two 
years old is stated to exceed 6,500,000. If we compare 
these figures with those of Great Britain in 1892, we find 
that in this country there was an area of 16,350,000 acres 
of permanent grass with only 2,650,000 cows and. heifers. 
In Jersey it is considered far too wasteful to feed cows 
exclusively on grass when arable land has been proved 
to be capable of maintaining a much larger stock. From 
the returns of 1892 for this island it appears that out of 
the cultivatable area of nearly 20,000 acres, only 4000 
are permanent grass, while there were 7100 cows and 
heifers. 

The area of pasture in Great Britain is nearly 4,000,000 
acres more than twenty years ago, and represents over 52 per 
cent, of the cultivatable area of the country. Laying down 
to pasture is a better course than allowing the land to be 
absolutely valueless. When, however, our imports show 
there is a demand in this country for dairy produce at 
paying prices, and when we know that tenants of skill and 
sufficient capital are prepared to rent small holdings for 
dairying, every endeavour should be used to point out that 
such dairying can be carried on without having a great area 
of permanent pasture. It can further be shown, that though 
this system will involve employment of more labour, it will 
return greater profits to the cultivator than if land no longer 
profitable for wheat be used for nothing more productive 
than permanent grass. 
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Ensilage. — The introduction of ensilage has, moreover, 
rendered dairying on arable land far easier than was 
previously the case. As -.long as it was considered that 
ensilage could only be made in specially constructed silos 
of brick or concrete, only landowners could ordinarily 
prepare it. Now it has been shown that it can be made 
in stacks with portable mechanical pressure, or in " clamps " 
with no other pressure than the dead weight of earth, it 
is practicable for any tenant to convert his green crops 
into this product. If grass which would otherwise be made 
into hay is converted into ensilage, its feeding properties are 
much increased. The same grass which will make three 
tons of hay will make ten tons of ensilage, while a ration of 
50 lbs. per day of the latter has been proved equal to 
20 lbs. per day of the former. But a far greater ad- 
vantage in the use of ensilage is that it is possible to 
utilize such forage crops as have just been named for 
making it. These give perhaps four times as much produce 
as the best meadow grass, and more than twice the weight 
of two cuttings .of ordinary clover; arid while making the 
cheapest possible food when fed green during the summer 
months, the unconsumed surplus can be converted into 
ensilage equal in nutritive power and quality to that made 
from meadow grass or clovers. In many cases cows have 
beeti fed throughout the winter on ensilage alone with good 
results, the quantity of milk being greater than when- their 
food was hay and roots. Probably the most reliable 
information upon this point are the answers obtained to 
official inquiries of the Agricultural Department made in 
relation to this very point. From these it appears that out 
of nearly 300 persons using ensilage for dairy cows, none 
experienced an unfavourable change, only 22 noticed no 
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difference, and of the remaining number 250 considered 
their yield of milk improved in quality or quantity, 95 of 
them being of opinion that there was an advance in both 
respects. 

United action by small tenants. — Even, however, when 
tenants of capital and skill are prepared to take small farms, 
the land cannot be readily found without some means of 
union between tl\pmselves in order to approach the owner 
of a large property. On this point, again referring to my 
own experience, in the same season in which the applica- 
tions for small dairy farms, to which I have referred on 
page 188, were received, a farm of 450 acres became vacant 
unexpectedly, owing to failure of the tenant. This property 
was within half a mile of a station, twenty-six miles from 
London, and five miles from an important growing town. 
Both its position and characteristics were of a character 
suitable for small tenants. Had there been any possible 
means of inter-communication between the latter, so that 
eight or ten could have agreed to take up the whole 
property, this arrangement could have been, carried out, the 
owner being willing, under those conditions, to have erected 
the necessary sets of buildings. It was, however, impos- 
sible to so deal with this property without simultaneous 
action. The farm, therefore, had. to remain for a time 
under a bailiff, while the ten tenants which it might have 
been -supporting remained without occupation, living upon 
their small means. If, therefore,. an Association be formed, 
as suggested in Chapter IX., it can even without capital 
perform a useful work by registering the wants of small 
tenants, classifying their requirements as far as possible, 
and bringing together those who are likely to want the same 
class of property. Many present owners would place them- 
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selves in communication with such a society, and would be 
glad to provide the small farms required. 

If no society be formed including this as a special object, 
it would certainly seem to be a practical class of work 
which the newly-formed Agricultural Union could undertake 
with much benefit to those interested. 

Settlement of hand-Iiiisbandry farms. — Numerous as are 
those who wish to take small farms for dairy purposes, and 
who are competent to do so, there is a still larger number 
who would be wiUing to take such farms as are referred to in 
Chapter IV. if means of co-operation could be provided of 
the character indicated in Chapter VI. 

This class will comprise the village carpenter, the rural 
mechanic, and the country shopkeeper. When these classes 
originally settled in the country they may have been able to 
obtain a prosperous living. Now, when those who have 
formerly been employed as labourers on the land are forced 
to go to the towns in consequence of lack of employment on 
the land, and when landlords and tenants under the present 
conditions of farming have year by year less money to spend 
on permanent works, these rural trades, which were once 
prosperous, are failing to find support for those formerly 
dependent upon them. From my inquiries I am certain 
that many of this class would gladly avail themselves of some 
independent holding of a few acres if provided with such 
assistance as would render certain the realization of products 
at a fair price. This class have sufficient skill for such 
a holding ; a knowledge of some industry by which they 
could employ profitably the time which was not wanted 
upon the land ; and sufficient money to purchase a cow 
and pigs ; though they would not have the skill, capital, nor 
inclination to take the risks of renting forty or fifty acres, 
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which is about the smallest farm now available from which 
they might be able to get a living under existing conditions. 

In the first chapter it was shown that hand-labour farms 
cannot be successful if isolated and independent. Such 
settlements, however, as are named in Chapter VI. would 
comply with every condition necessary to gain satisfactory 
results from a hand-husbandry farm. On such settlements 
there would be no risk in the realization of produce ; union 
with others is provided for by which harvesting could be 
economically effected ; special advantages would be gained 
by the erection of the general farm and factory buildings ; 
manure and food could be purchased when desirable at the 
same price as if obtained in large quantities ; and there would 
be special opportunities for tenants to avail themselves of 
the profits of any industry in which they possessed skill. 
With assistance in all these directions such small holdings 
would certainly be successful. 

Present landowners can form such settlements on a basis 
which may secure an income from land now difificult to let ; 
and this will be a practical means of checking the steadily 
increasing flow of population from our rural districts. We 
will briefly notice how a landowner could form such settle- 
ments. The greatest difficulty would be the capital for 
the erection of the buildings. As to this point, under the 
provisions of the Small Holdings Act, 1892, loans can 
be obtained for small purchasers at $^ per cent, of interest. 
Surely, therefore, it might be safe to assume that assistance 
would be available at an interest of about that rate for those 
landowners who were prepared to assist a larger number of 
small holders than could possibly be created directly by the 
provisions of the Act. If the rents to be paid by the sinall 
tenants were fixed upon a similar basis to that named in 
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Chapter VI., it would leave a margin over the interest paid for 
any money so borrowed. This would be necessary to go 
towards the expenses of management. If the owner were 
satisfied with a return of 3 J per cent., then, after paying the 
latter on the whole capital involved, and also the expenses, 
there would be some balance which would be used for 
the general purposes of the settlement. 

To see how this proposal would be carried out, it may be 
applied as an example to a farm specially suited to the 
purpose with which the writer is acquainted. This is a 
property of 315 acres in Bedfordshire, situated six miles from 
the nearest town and station, and consisting of 155 acres of 
arable, and 160 acres of pasture. The former is an ex- 
ceptionally good condition of cultivation, is under-drained, 
lying in one block without hedges, and well suited for hand 
cultivation, which is extensively used on neighbouring land. 
Some of the grass is old pasture, and the remainder carefully 
laid down about ten years ago. The difificulties in letting 
the property were the distance from a station and the 
inferior house, upon which the owners, who are executors, 
could spend nothing. A sum of ^^5500 would have been 
accepted for this farm, tithe free. Assuming the owner of 
such a property wished to form a settlement, _;^2Soo would 
have to be expended in cow-house, dairy, and factory build- 
ings, so that the annual charge at 4 per cent, on this amount 
added to the value of the farm would amount to ;^32o. The 
rates and land-tax did not exceed ;^6o, and j^zo might 
be added for incidentals, making a total of ;^400 per 
annum. The farm could be divided for twenty-five tenants, 
each having an average of six acres of arable land, and six 
acres of grass, and if this plan were adopted an average rent 
of ;^i6 a year from each tenant would provide the necessary 
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total. This would make a rent to each tenant of 27^. per 
acre, including all outgoings on the land. In addition to 
this the tenant would have to pay interest on cost of 
erection of his cottage depending upon his requirements. 

The owner would have no higher expenses of collection . 
than in the case of an ordinary rental derivable from small 
tenancies, but would have to appoint a factory superintendent, 
who would be paid out of the proceeds of the factory, in 
addition to having a farm-house, gardens, and a small 
acreage of land free. If the owner required only 3^ per cent, 
nett return, instead of 4 per cent., there would be a surplus 
of about £60 per year, which, after meeting any of the 
landowner's extra expenses, could be well expended for the 
purposes of a club or other general work for the benefit of 
the settlement. 

A landowner by dividing a farm in this manner would be 
able to obtain rentals in some cases from a property not 
now readily lettable, either because of its distance from a 
station or because it is a large arable farm, for which class 
of property there is so little demand from tenants with 
sufficient capital. Nor would any risk be incurred, for 
applications from intending tenants should be first invited, 
and until a sufficient number came forward to take the land 
it would not be divided. When it was once let in these 
small farms there would be practically no chance of a farm 
becoming vacant, for the tenant-right would after one or 
two years become of a valuable nature. Transfers of 
tenancy would then be made on terras arranged between 
the ingoing and outgoing tenants. The great value attach- 
ing to this tenant-right has been a feature much noticed 
by the writer in his investigations among successful small 
holders working their land by hand labour. 
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land wanted by those who would not be mainly 
dependent upon it.— But besides intending small tenants 
who possess skill, it is claimed that there are many who 
have some capital but no farming experience who want 
some area of land. As the result of much investigation as 
to the genuineness of this claim, and of the class from 
which it comes, there certainly does appear to be a demand 
for small areas of land from those who have made a 
sufficient amount for their future needs, or have some 
occupation allowing them much spare time. It is worth 
while to give brief consideration to the requirements of this 
class in order to consider what steps can be taken to assist 
them to attain their desire. In the first place, they would 
not become tenants, not only because they do not possess 
the requisite farming experience, but also because the 
principal attraction towards the land is a feeling of wishing 
to own a rural property. Then the land obtained should 
not be under cultivation, because, not having sufficient 
skill, the intending occupier would generally incur loss if 
the land were under crops ; it must be cheap, though in a 
position which in the future would be suitable for a resi- 
dential property ; it need not be of a character immediately 
productive ; the area should not be more than sufficient to 
grow the dairy and other produce required for consumption 
by the occupier himself and his friends ; and lastly, it must 
be situated reasonably accessible to London or to a large 
town. These requirements differ materially from those of a 
small tenant, and can only be met with either upon a farm 
out of cultivation, or upon an area consisting entirely of 
grass land. The latter description is not obtainable at a 
cheap price. If, however, such persons wanting land can be 
assisted to take up areas now out of cultivation, much good 
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would be effected, and the object of their desires gained. 
It is estimated that in Essex alone there are over 20,000 
acres of land out of cultivation. This is not like the 
uncultivated waste moorland of Devonshire or Yorkshire, 
nor the hill slopes of Derbyshire or Westmoreland, but land 
of inherently good quality, some having been famous in the 
past for its wheat production. The present conditions of 
farming are such that it cannot now be cultivated under the 
usual circumstances at a profit, even if held rent free, and 
thus has become untenanted. This is the character of land 
which can be taken up on perpetual leases by those desirous 
of obtaining a property possessing the requirements last 
named. 

Perpetual leases.— In Chapter I. the possible use of the 
Small Holdings Act was named, but the disadvantages of 
peasant proprietorship mentioned. A system of perpetual 
lease will give all the advantages of the latter without 
involving the owner of the lease in the difficulties which 
accompany small ownership. A purchaser of a freehold 
loses the interest upon the capital invested in addition to 
having to pay the purchase-money. The annual cost to a 
leaseholder holding at a rental based upon the freehold 
value, is the same as if he had been a purchaser, but without 
having to pay the purchase-money. His title, moreover, is 
more simple and can be more readily transferred. 

The means, therefore, by which the class named can be 
assisted on to the land, is by a society taking on a ground 
lease such land as can now be found out of cultivation, but 
of suitable characteristics for the purposes in view, cutting 
up the same, and then leasing to those desirous of taking 
land in this way, and who were prepared to pay their 
proportional part of the cost of the roads, etc., and to erect 
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their own buildings. The benefit of this system to the 
country in general and to the landowner in particular is 
obvious. Yet the leaseholder would be able to get perhaps 
fifteen acres at a ground rent of j£S a year, which would 
have involved an expenditure of ;^2oo if he had purchased 
the land. He will have it in a poor, unproductive con- 
dition, but with the certainty that he will get the full value 
of all his labour expended upon it, and that any work 
necessary to it can await his leisure without loss. Such an 
uncultivated area would moreover allow him an opportunity 
of exercising special skill, or making experiments in develop- 
ing its value, and gaining experience before the necessity 
arises of carrying on ordinary cultivation work. 

While this book has been in the course of publication, 
the writer has met with an experiment of interest in this 
direction. An offer was obtained of 180 acres of land in 
Essex, which, though situated under three miles from a 
station, twenty-eight miles from London, has been un- 
cultivated for certainly four years. It was made known that 
the land would be let in portions on perpetual lease at a 
rent of 12s. per acre, on the conditions that every lease- 
holder should spend at once not less than ;^i5o in buildings, 
and further have at least ;£8 per acre to spend upon the 
land. Within ten days offers were received for taking up 
the greater part of the land on these conditions. 

Conclusion. — The writer has now completed his work. 
He has shown the difficulties and the uncertainties of a life 
dependent upon the produce of the land, and at the same 
time means by which those difficulties and uncertainties can 
be lessened to the largest possible extent. He has shown 
how without skill such a living is impossible, but has also 
referred to experience which has proved it possible for men 
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now unemployed to be maintained by the proceeds of their 
labour while they are gaining the necessary skill. And he 
has also shown how without money it is impossible to 
succeed, but has pointed out the manner in which capijal 
can be safely invested by those who possess it and agsh to 
help forward the work. 

We are confronted to-day by the fact that there are 
thousands of men unable to get the work necessary for their 
mainteQant£. It is also known that there are hundreds of 
thousands of acres in this country which under hand cultiva- 
tion can yield additional produce. To raise the whole 
of the produce which we can profitably obtain from our soil 
here would probably mean the hand cultivation of. at least 
5,000,000 acres, employing nearly 700,000 additional 
labourers. 

Having in view these facts, even with a full appreciation 
of the difficulties of the work, is it not worth while making 
a practical attempt to bring back men to the land? By 
making use of the experience of others, it has been shown 
how the capital necessary for tlie work in every direction 
can be rendered safe by the adoption of proper care and 
management. The only possible failure will be in the fact 
that comparatively so few can at first be assisted. If, how- 
ever, the work be once commenced and prove satisfactory 
at the end of two or three years, it will be possible for many 
of our District Councils, if created under the Bill now pro- 
posed in Parliament, to establish and organize a labour or 
training farm in connection with their Unions. Though 
industrial villages, on the principle of the Home Colonization 
Society, or Home Settlements as suggested herein, must 
necessarily be slow and probably impossible to be under- 
taken by local authorities, yet many of our colonies would 
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be glad to receive labourers who had passed independent 
tests upon the Labour or Training Farms. The Govern- 
ment of British Columbia has lately made itself responsible 
for a loan from the Imperial Government of ;^i 50,000 to 
assist in the establishment in that colony of men who 
certainly will not form such good settlers as those would do 
who had passed through the training suggested. This fact 
is sufficient to show that the colonies, or some of them at 
any rate, would under certain conditions welcome com^ 
petent trained labour, even though unaccompanied by 
capital. 

In conclusion the writer must state that he does not claim 
originality for the proposals made herein, for though the 
drawing up of a practical scheme embodying every branch 
of work may be new, the details are based largely upon the 
experience of others. For much of the information given 
he is indebted to various English books and articles ; to 
certain French and German publications; to translations 
from Dutch reports; to the reports of the Parliamentary 
Committee on the subject of " Small Holdings " and 
" Colonization " ; to interviews with the originators of almost 
all the movements that are named herein ; and to various 
professional friends who have favoured him with information 
as to the results of small farms on landed properties under 
their control. His own experience is derived from his 
honorary ofificial connection with social and emigration 
work, from his practical experience of farming, and from his 
acquaintance with Poor Law administration and landed 
questions, both in this country and in Holland and Germany. 

Having possessed this special experience, the writer has 
yielded to the requests made to him, and in the spare time 
of a professional life has been able to prepare this publica- 
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tion. Whether the proposals for the Training Farm and 
Colonization will be acted upon must depend upon those 
wlio have the power, money, time, or inclination to under- 
take the organization of a work, which, if successfully- 
carried out, will tend to solve the greatest practical problem 
of the day. 

In any case, however, some of the suggestions included 
in this last chapter are of a character which can be carried 
out by individual landowners. Moreover, the assistance of 
the newly-formed Agricultural Union may be able to con- 
siderably aid them in this work. Every branch of Co-oper- 
ation which has been shown to be successful is included in 
the proposals brought forward by Lord Winchelsea. The 
proposals, however, are not yet in a sufficiently definite 
shape as to enable a correct opinion to be formed as to 
whether they can be put into practical operation. If they 
can be, and if the Union obtain the co-operation of land- 
owners and the support of sufficient capital, then the organ- 
ization will prove an effective means not only of improving 
the condition of those now dependent upon our agriculture, 
but also for making a larger number of persons directly 
interested in the land. 
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APPENDIX A. 

The Settlement at Frederiksoord. — By permission of the 
Journal Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society I 
herewith append an extract from the article written upon 
this subject by Mr. Ernest Clarke, published in that journal 
in December 1891, and referred to herein on p. 16 — 

" Upon becoming a free farmer the labourer receives from 
the Society a cow, manure worth about jQt, four bushels of 
potatoes for planting, a ton of hay, and a ton of straw, the 
cost of the cow and manure being repayable by a small 
annual charge. The free farmer is obliged to insure the 
cow in the Mutual Insurance Company .of the colony, and 
has to pay 10s. lod. per annum for medical attendance. 
Otherwise he works the farm for his own benefit, and as he 
chooses, though under the general supervision of the 
director, and subject to the restriction that hay, straw, and 
manure must not be sold away from the colony. He may 
also work for wages outside the colony if he likes ; and in 
summer some go into Friesland for the hay-making. The 
rents are generally well paid, and whilst the lazy and 
improvident are not encouraged, the administration is as 
lenient as possible with regard to arrears. 

"The dwellings on the allotments of the farmer and labourer 
colonists are erected upon a uniform plan, very much upon 
the original pattern. Each allotment is laid out in a rec- 
tangle, having the house towards the road at one end, and 
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the other reaching fifty feet into the allotment. The cottages 
are all built of brick, with glazed windows in the gables ; 
and, as is customary in Holland, attached to the opposite 
gable is a wooden erection of the same breadth and height, 
under a prolongation of the same roof, and from twenty to 
thirty feet long. The wooden annexe contains a place in 
one comer for one or two cows, and serves both as a lobby 
to the house and a general store or barn. The houses 
consist of one living-room on the ground floor, about fifteen 
or sixteen feet square, fitted with box beds, and floored with 
tile or brick, with an attic over it of the same size. Nearly 
all the houses are now provided with a second small room 
floored with timber. 

" Around each labourer's cottage is from half to one acre of 
land on which to cultivate potatoes and vegetables for the 
use of the family. The colony gives the family on arrival a 
sheep, which is kept for its milk. The sheep is usually 
stalled in the cow-house, but when the weather is fine it is 
tethered to a rope, and allowed to graze on a small piece of 
grass land in the labourer's garden or along the roads. 

" The estate comprises about 5000 acres of sandy and 
gravelly soil, formerly covered with peat, which has long 
since been removed ; and what was formerly beneath it is 
now left as the surface soil mixed with vegetable matter. 
Of the total area, 1250 acres are taken up by six large farms, 
managed by the Society itself with the work of the labourers ; 
1500 acres consist of woods, and more than 1500 are culti- 
vated by the free farmers, the remainder consisting of roads, 
canals, heath, and open spaces. 

" The cultivation of the land is of course adapted to the 
nature of the sandy soil, but the processes are all primitive, 
as the object is to find employment for a large number of 
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people rather than to economize labour by the use of 
machinery. The ordinary course of cropping is (i) rye, 
(2) oats, (3) buckwheat, (4) potatoes, but not always in this 
sequence. After the rye is harvested, stubble turnips and 
spurrey are taken on portions of the land the same year, 
and ordinarily a part of the potato course is sown with 
white turnips, and more extensively with kohl-rabL Only 
about one-tenth of the corn-breaks is sown with clover and 
"rye-grass, as clover only succeeds well when sown once in 
every eight or ten years. On the highest land broom is some- 
times sown in the rye and allowed to grow the next year, 
thus displacing a crop of oats ; in the autumn it is ploughed 
in green as manure, and is followed the next year by 
potatoes. Of late years greater attention than before has 
been paid to the cultivation of root crops, such as turnips, 
kohl-rabi, and carrots, and to fodder plants, such as vetches, 
clover, and maize. The green fodder is ensiled either 
beneath the ground or in stacks by Blunt's apparatus. 
Potatoes are kept in large low barns, partly dug out of the 
sandy soil, and roofed with thick layers of turf." 
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APPENDIX B. 

Oerman farm labour colonies. — By permission of the 
editor of the Nineteenth Century I append extracts from the 
article by Lord Meath in that review for January 1891, and 
as named herein on p. 20 — 

"On August 17, 1882, Pastor von Bodelschwingh opened 
his first labour colony at Wilhelmsdorf near Bielefeld. 
Some months previously he had purchased a farm-house 
and land situated in a wild, retired situation some seven 
miles distant from the town Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh was fortunate enough to obtain the assistance of 
the provincial council, which undertook to make him an 
advance without interest of ;^20oo. By means of this 
money, supplemented by voluntary subscriptions, he was 
enabled to purchase the farm, which he gradually extended, 
so that in 1889 he had acquired 1500 moigen, or about 1000 

acres, at a cost of ;^6ooo Up to the end of 

September 1890, Wilhelmsdorf had sheltered and found 
employment for 5400 colonists.. About 3200 of these were 
Protestant, 2180 were Catholics, and about 20 were Jews. 
Only 274 proved themselves unworthy of the assistance 
received by leaving the colony in a dishonest or improper 
manner, while situations have been found for 2545. In all 
the 22 country labour colonies of Germany 40,000 had been 
received up to the end of June 1890. 

" On December 13, 1882, four months after the opening of 
the colony, the late Emperor Frederick, then Crown Prince 
of Prussia, in a letter accepting the position of patron, said — 
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"'If the establishment at Wilhelmsdorf has succeeded 
during the short time it has been in existence in saving 
hundreds of morally shipwrecked men apparently lost to 
society, and has won them back to work and to order, it 
may truly be said that it is an institution which deserves the 
sympathy and active support of all who have at heart the 
healthy development of the national life.' 

" The colony has a very different appearance now from that 

which it presented when it was opened. Then there was no 

roid by which it could be approached ; now, in great measure 

through the industry of the colonists assisted by the local 

authorities, a road has been made. The rugged heath and 

scrub have disappeared, and in their place are acres of land 

under excellent cultivation or laid down in grass. The visitor 

to Wilhelmsdorf starting from Bielefeld follows the main road 

for about an hour and a quarter, and then for the last 

quarter of an hour passes over the private road through the 

property until, after crossing a small stream, he finds himself 

before a substantial-looking building, which is in reality an 

enlarged farm-house, behind which are stables, barns, and 

piggeries, partly built by the colonists themselves. The 

building and its annexes have accommodation for 200 

labourers, which on an emergency can be stretched so as to 

house 500, The hausvater or manager lives with his family 

in the upper part of the house. Opposite to the entrance is 

an office in which the detailed accounts connected with the 

farm are kept ; and next to this is the kitchen, the special 

domain of the manager's wife, who is assisted in her labours 

by two maids ' Pray and work ' is the motto of 

the colony. No one is allowed to idlej each hour is- 

marked out for work, prayer, sleep, and refreshment of body 

and mind.. Pastor von Bodelschwingh is of the opinion 

p 
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that if he does not fill up every hour with wholesome work 
or needful refreshment the devil will find occupation for idle 
hands and brains. Those who are too weak for field labour 
are provided with occupation of different kinds in the 
house, and the very feeble are set to easy tasks such as 
housework, potato-peeling, etc. A farm of looo acres 
cannot be worked without stock. This has from time to 
time been increased in order to furnish manure in sufificient 
quantity for the light sandy soil, and to keep pace with the 
acreage under cultivation. The colony possesses 8 cart- 
horses, 3 foals, 5 draught oxen, 23 milch cows, 14 oxen and 
calves, 130 sheep, and 78 pigs. About 200 acres are in 
cultivation, or have been planted. The value of the land 
under agriculture when the farm was purchased has been 
increased two- or three-fold by a scientific system of 
husbandry and by more thorough manuring. 

"The colonists consist of almost all classes. When I 
visited them in October last I found several who had 
received a University education, including a theological 
graduate. It is marvellous with what ease the 200 men I 
found in the colony seem to be managed, especially when 
we remember the usual characteristics of the tramping com- 
munity ; and our astonishment increases when we are told 
that about half this number have at some time or other 
received correction at the hands of the magistrates. In 
this institution punishments are unknown. Serious warnings 
and reprimand, and if these do not answer, dismissal, are 
the only means of obtaining discipline. The cost of the 
establishment amounted in i888 to ^3011 per annum, 
whilst the expense of maintaining each colonist per day was 
53^ pfennigs, or about bd. per day per head. For this sum, 
coffee and bread-and-butter is given at 5 a.m., bread-and- 
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butter at 8.30 a.m., thick soup (or meat two days in the 
week) at noon, cofTee and bread-and-butter at 3.30 p.m., 
and soup with bread and potatoes at 6.30 p.m. 

* * » * * 1^ 

"The rapidity with which labour colonies have spread 
through Germany shows that public opinion in that country 
is persuaded that these institutions have proved themselves 
to be effective sieves by means of which the honest in- 
dustrious man driven by misfortune to seek work can be 
distinguished from the idle, vicious vagabond who shuns all 
labour, lives upon the ignorance and soft-heartedness of 
society, and who by constant fraud and deception hardens 
the heart of the public, closes its purse, and is the enemy of 
both rich and poor. 

" The public conscience is so thoroughly alive to its duties 
towards these unfortunate classes, that we may rest assured 
this particular method of dealing with them, which has 
proved so successful in Germany, will not continue to be 
much longer neglected in this country." 
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Hadleigh Farm Colony. -^The following description of 
the colony is taken from All the World, the monthly 
publication of the Salvation Army, for July 1891, and is 
referred to herein on p. 24^ — 

" The estate is within an area of one and a half miles 
square, and is distant from London thirty-seven miles by 
road, and forty-one by water. It consists of the Park, Castle, 
and Sayer's farms, which comprise, with about 100 rented, 
1 150 acres. One thousand acres are under the management 
of duly qualified and practical supterintendents, namely, 80 
present arable and 45 grass, to be ploughed up under the 
market gardener superintendent, with 290 arable and 585 
grass, uttder the other superintendent, the difference making 
the total area named being saltings. 

" The 80 acres of arable for market gardening are on the 
high table-land adjoining the London road, which borders 
the colony on the north, and are in first-class cultivation. 
With regard to the 200 acres of saltings which have been 
periodically covered by the high spring tides, it is proposed 
to embank these sufficiently high to prevent the influx of 
water, and then by careful subsequent treatment, it is thought 
that in the course of a few years they may have a freehold 
value of ;^3o per acre, .... 

" In addition to the ruins of Hadleigh Castle, the unruined 
buildings on the land when we took j>ossession consisted of 
Park Farm-house, a good-sized and well-built brick house ; 
and the Castle Farm-house, which is rather old-fashioned 
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and incommodious, with the outbuildings, sheds, etc, 
belonging to each. Since these houses alone are valued at 
;£2ooo, and some of the land belonging to Park Farm has 
been estimated at ;^6o per acre, the price of the entire 
estate, which was ^19,000, cannot be considered excessive. 
Since the original purchase a small farm of 60 acres adjoin- 
ing Leigh station, and extending to within 600 yards of 
Park Farm, has been secured, with the object of obtaining 
better access to the station." 
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Cost of Hadleigh Farm Colony. — The balance sheets 
issued by the Special Inquiry referred to herein on page 30, 
show the amount expended upon the colony up to Septem- 
ber 30, 1892, after crediting all receipts, to be as follows — 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Buildings and 113s acres of land ... 21,190 o o 

Foreshore and fishing rights over 1500 

acres 4,800 o o 

Legal and other costs of purchase ... 443 10 4 

Cost of freehold properties . . . 26,433 1° 4 

14 detached buildings for colonists 

Buildings for officers 

Expenditure on farm buildings 

Refreshment room and barracks for 

public use ... 
Workshops for building department and 

other industries 

Plants, fruit trees, and labour on land ... 
Railway, wharf, tramway, brickworks, 

etc. .^. 

Cost of permanent works """ 28,275 '8 II 

Plant at wharf and brickyard 2,619 3 4 

Bricks and materials 1,810 15 3I 

Furniture for officers and colonists ... i, H9 19 1° 

Machinery and implements 2,307 o 9 

Live stock, hay, straw, tillages, etc. ... 6,017 2 3^ 

Cost of plant, implements, furniture and stock 14,204 i J 

Loss on working to September 30, 1892 6,422 6 8 

Total cost 75.335 '7 4 

^ These two items are the value of the Stocks given in the working 
account, which are brought into the balance sheet as a total of ;^8,254 
i6j. 9</. If this latter is correct, it would make the expenditure ;£'4z6 
19J. 3(/. in excess of the amount shown. The above does not include 
expenditure on uncompleted works. Thus it appears that at the time of 
the Report ;^242S would be due on the contract for the Railway when 
it was finished, and the Wharf and Brickworks were also incomplete. 
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APPENDIX E. 

Test farm for intending emigrants. — The under- 
mentioned report on this property, referred to on page 146, 
has been supplied to me — 

"The work was begun in May 1891, as a result of a sug- 
gestion from the Rev. F. B. Meyer, and from the experience 
of Mr. Hazell, as to the need of specially testing some 
applicants for emigration. A small farm at Langley, eight 
miles from Audley End Station, Essex, was taken. There 
are only about twenty-eight acres and a small farm-house, 
into which eight men are received at a time, though during 
the spring season, when the openings in Canada are 
numerous, as many as fourteen are taken, the extra number 
being boarded in the neighbourhood. The persons helped 
are of various classes, the only condition being that they 
cannot make a living in England, and yet profess to be able 
and willing to work on the land if they are given a chance; ' 
They are taken from lodging-houses and other places, 
and as a first test, are instructed to walk to the farm, a dis- 
tance of about forty miles from London. Upon arrival at 
the house, their clothes and persons are cleansed, a process 
which is sometimes very necessary. They then enter upon 
the simple life of a country cottage farm, the working man- 
ager and his wife making the centre of a Christian family, and 
there is no suspicion of barrack life. They are taught the 
rudiments of farming, including milking, and the care of 
animals. If they are palpably idle and indifferent they leave 
of their own accord, or are dismissed. If they seem to be 
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industrious, and anxious for colonial life, they are generally 
sent to Canadian farms through the Self-Help Emigration 
Society, whose correspondents in Canada obtain work for 
them at once. As to the results, sixty-five cases have been 
dealt with up to April 30, 1893, of whom "four never arrived 
on the farm, and presumably the walking test weeded them 
out. Of the remaining sixty-one, thirty-four were sent to 
Canada and New Zealand, five were found employment in 
Englandj and there were still at the farm nine men and 
youths. 

" The cost is considerable, and has hitherto been about ^£5 
for each case dealt with. At first this was partly provided 
for by donations, but more recently persons interested in 
cases have contributed 55. a week towards their maintenance, 
and the balance is made up by the Honorary Director, Mr. 
Walter Hazell, 15, Russell Square, London, W.C. As the 
persons tested have no knowledge of farming when they 
arrive, their services are of scarcely any value, as they leave 
as soon as their farming education has fairly commenced. 
They have unlimited supplies of plain, wholesome food, 
which soon improves their bodily condition. The moral 
and social results appear to be very satisfactory, but though 
the farm loss is diminishing, there is no likelihood of such 
an effort being self-supporting. Mr. Hazell will be pleased 
to correspond with any who are interested in this move- 
ment." 



THE END. 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 



GENERAL LITERATURE 

Eudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; And 
Otlier Verses. By RuDYARD Kipling. Extra Post Szie, pp. 208. 
Laid paper, rough edges, buckram, gilt top. 6s. 

A special Presentation Edition, bound in white bfickram, with 
extra gilt ornament. Is. 6d. - 

The First Kdition was sold on publication, and two Jvriher large Editions luevt 
been exhausted. The FourtU Edition is Now Readyi. 

Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, With Notes. 
Edited, by A. W. Hutton, M.A. (Librarian of the Gladstone 
Library), and H. J. CoHEN, M.A With Portraits. %vo. Vol IX, 
I2S, 6d. 

Messrs. M^thoen beg to announce that they are about to issue, in ten volumes 
8vo, an authorised collection of Mr. Gladstone's Speeches, the work being under- 
taken with his sanction and under his superintendence. Notes and Introductions 
will be added. 

/« view t^tke ini0resi in the Home Rule Question, it is proposed to issue Vols. IX. 
and X.i which will include the speeches of the last seven or eight years^ itA- 
mediately, and then to proceed with the earlier volumes. V&lutne X. is already 
published^ 

OoUingWOOd. JOHN RUSKIN : His Life and Work. By 
W. G. CoLLiNGWOOD, M.A., late Scholar of University College, 
Oxford, Authot of the 'Art Teaching of John Ruskin,* Editor of 
Mr. Ruskin's Poems. 2 vols. Svo. 32J. 

Also a limited edition on harra^made paper, with the Illustrations 
on India paper. £^f y. net. 

Also a small edition on Japanese paper. ;£'5, $s, net. 
This important work is written by Mr. CoIIingwood, who has been for some years 
Mr. Ruskin's private secretary, and who has h^d unique advantages in' obtaining 
materials for this book from Mr. Ruskin himself and from his friends. It will 
contain a large aijiount of new matter, and of letters which have never been pub- 
lished, and will be, in fact, as near as is possible at present, a full and authoritative 
biography of Mr. Ruskin. The book will contain numerous portr^ts of Mr. 
Ruskin, including a coloured one from a water-colour portaltbyhimselfjandalsois 
sketches, never before published, by Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Arthur Severn. A biblio- 
graphy will be added, 
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Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS : The 
Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illus- 
trations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc.. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of ' Mehalah,' etc. 2 voir. Royal Svo. 30J. 
This book is the only one in English which deals with the personal history of the 
Caesars, and Mr. Baring Gould has found a subject which, for picturesque detail 
and sombre interest, is not rivalled by any work of fiction. The volumes are 
copiously illustrated. 

Baxing Gould. SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. With 
Illustrations. By S. Baring Gould. Crown %vo. 7j. 6d. 

A-bookon such subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raising the Hat, 
Old Ballads,' etc. etc. It traces in a most interesting manner their origin 
and history. 

Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE :fR0M THE 
TIMiE OF THE MEDICIS TO 'THE FALL OF THE 
REPUBLIC. By F. T. Perrens. Translated by Hannah 
Lynch. In three volumes. Vol. I. Srio. i2i 6d. 

This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existence. 
This volume- covers a period of profound interest — political and literary — and 
is written with great vivacity. 

Henley &' WMbley. A BOOK OF ElSfGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. Henley and Charles Whibley. Crmvn 
Sdc. 6s. 

Also small limited editions on Dutch and Japanese paper. 2\s. 
and ^2s. 
A companion book to Mr. Henley's well-knbwn Lyra Heroica. 

"Q." GREEN BAYS : A Book of Verses. By " Q.," Author of 
'Dead Man's Rock' &c. Fcap.%vo. y.(>d. 
Also a limited edition on large Dutch paper. 
A small volume of Oxford Verses by the well-known author of ' I Saw Three Ships,' 
etc 

Wells, OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. 'VJ^lls, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown 8vo; y, 6d. 
This work will be of great interest and value to all who are in any way connected 
with the University. It will conlaih an account of life at Oxford— intellectual, 
social, and religious— a careful estiriiate of necessary expenses, a review of recent 
changes, a statement pf the present position of the University, and chapters on 
Women's Education, aids to study, and University Extension. 

Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT.. By S. R. Driver, "D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. Crown %zu>. 6s. 
An important volume of sermons on Old Testament Criticism preached before the 
University by the author of 'An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament.' 
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Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. PRIOR, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown 8va. 6s. 
A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. 

Kaufmann. CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kaufmann, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, ^s. 
A biography of Kingsley, especially dealing with his achievements in social reform. 

Lock. THE LIFE OF JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Portrait. 
Crown Zvo. ^s. 

Hutton. CARDINAL MANNING : A Biography. By A. W. 
HUTTON, M.A. With Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Zvo. zs. 6d. 

Sells. THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. 
Sells, M. A. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Kimmins. THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 
By C. W. Kimmins, Downing College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Potter. AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M. C. Potter, 
Lecturer at Newcastle College of Science. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 
2s. 6d. 
The above are new volumes of the " University Extension Series." 



Cox. LAND NATIONALISATION. By Harold Cox, M.A. 
Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 

Hadfield & Gibbins. A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By 
R. A. Hadfield and H. de B. Gibbins, M.A. Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 

The above are new volumes of " Social Questions of To-day " Series. 
FICTION. 

Norris. H I S GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of ' Mdle. de 
Mersac,' ' Marcia,' etc. Crown Svo. zvols. zis. 

Pryce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Richard Pryce, 
Author of 'Miss Maxwell's Affections,' 'The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,' 
etc. Crown Svo. z vols. zis. 

Parker. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gilbert 
Parker. Crown Svo. Buckram. 6s. 
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Marriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 
Sketches. By II. B. Marriott Watson, Author of 'The Web 
of the Spider.' Crown &vo. Buckram. 6s. 

Baring Gould. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. By S. Baring 
Gould, Author of 'Mehalah,' 'Urith,' etc. Cheaper edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

Clark EusseU. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W.Clark 
Russell, Author of ' The Wreck of the Grosvenor,' ' A Marriage 
at Sea,' etc. With 6 Illustrations by W. H. Overend. Crown Svo. 
6s. 

Mabel Robinson. HOVENDEN, V. C. By F. Mabel 
Robinson, Author of 'Disenchantment,' etc. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Meade. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade, Author 
of 'A Girl of the People,' etc. With 6 Illustrations by W. Paget. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

Cuthell. ONLY A GUARDROOM DOG. By Mrs. Cuthell. 
With 16 Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Square Crown Svo. 6s. 

Collingwood. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry 

COLLINGWOOD, Author of 'The Pirate Island,' etc. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Bliss. A MODERN EOMANCE. By Laurence Bliss. 
Crown Svo. Buckram, y, 6d. Paper. 2s. 6d. 

CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Baring 
Gould, Author of ' Mehalah,' etc. With 67 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD. Edited by A. 
Clark, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

EusselL THE LIFE OF ADMmAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ' The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.' With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Authorof 'Mdle. Mori.' THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
Monluc. By the Author of 'The Atelier du Lys,' 'Mdle. Mori.' 
Crown Svo. 3 J. 6d. 
' An exquisite literary cameo.' — World. 
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JI2e\D anti Accent 2Boofe0» 
Poetry 

Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; And 

Other Verses. By Rudvard Kipling. Fourth Edition, Crown 
%vo, 6s. 

' Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full of character. . . . Unmbtakable genius 
rings in every line.' — Times, 

' The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world-; for a 
man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in 
its way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to 
yourself, half in envy and half in admiration .* " Here is a 600M ; here, or one is a 
Dutchman, is one of the books of the year." ' — National Observer. 

'"Barrack-Room Ballads" contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has 
ever done, which is saying a good deal. " Fuzzy-Wuzzy," "Gunga Din," and 
" Tommy," are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anything of the kind that 
English literature has hitherto produced.' — Atherusum. 

' These ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. There are few ballads in the English language more 
stirring than *'The Ballad of East and West," worthy to stand by the Border 
ballads of Scott' — Spectator. 

' The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what is?' — Pali Mall d^ette. 

Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. Crown Svo. 5^. 
'The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to *Taust." "Brand" 
will have an astonishing interest for Englishmen. It is in the same set with 
"Agamemnon," with " Lear," with the literature that we now instinctively regard 
as high and holy.' — Daily Chronicle, 

Henley. LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected from the 
best English Verse of the i6th, 17th, i8th, and 19th Centuries. By 
William Ernest Henley, Author of 'A Book of Verse,' 'Views 
and Reviews,' etc. Crotvn Svo, Stamped gilt buckram^ gilt top, 
edges uncut, 6s, 
' Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an instinct alike for poetry and for 
chivalry which seems to us quite wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.'— 
Guardian. 

Tomson. A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Graham R. Tomson. With Frontispiece by A. Tomson. Fcaf. 
8vo. y. 6d. 
Also an edition on handmade paper, limited to 50 copies. Large crown 

Sva. 10s. 6d. net. 
' Mrs. Tomson holds perhaps the very highest rank among poetesses of English birth. 
This selection will help her reputation.'— ^/or^ and IVhiie. 
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LaagDridge. A CRACKED FIDDLE. Being Selections from 
the Poems of Frederic Langbridge. With Portrait. Crown&vo. y. 

Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, 
Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. Langbridge. 
Crown Svo. 

Presentation Edition, 3J. 6d. School Edition, 2s. 6d. 
'A very happy conception happily carried out. These " Ballads of the Brave" are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and v^ill suit the taste of the great majority. 
—Spectator. 'The book is full of splendid things.'— Wor/rf. 

History and Biography 

Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notes 
and Introductions. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. (Librarian of 
the Gladstone Library), and H. J. Cdhen, M.A. With Portraits. 
Svo. Vol. X. \2s. 6d. 

Russell. THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ' The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.' With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Zvo. los. 6d. 

* A really good book.' — Saturday Review. 

' A most excellent and wholesome book, which we should like to see in the hands of 
every boy in the country.* — St. James's Gazette. 

Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD : Their History and 
their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 
Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. %vo. \2s. 6d. 
'Whether the reader approaches the book as a patriotic member of a college, as an 
antiquary, or as a student of the organic growth of college foundation, it wiU amply 
reward his attention.* — Times. 

* A delightful book, learned and lively.* — Academy. 

' A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book on 
the Colleges of Oxford.* — Athenaum. 

Hulton, RIXAE OXONIENSES : An Account of the Battles 
of the Nations, The Struggle between Town and Gown, etc. By 
S. F. Hulton, M.A. Crown Svo. Ss. 

James, CURIOSITIES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY PRIOR 
TO THE REFORMATION. By Croakb James, Author of 
' Curiosities of Law and Lawyers.' Crown Svo. Js. 6d, 
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Clifford. THE DESCENT OF CHARLOTTE COMPTON 
(Baroness Ferrers de Chartley). By her Great-Granddaughter, 
Isabella G. C. Clifford. Small ^to. los. 6d. net. 



General Literature 

Bowden. THE IMITATION OF BUDDHA : Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. Bowden. With Preface by Sir Edwin Arnold. Second 
Edition. i6mo. 2s, 6d. 

DitcMeld. OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES : Their Story and 
their Antiquities. By P. H. Ditchfibld, M.A., F.R.H.S., Rector 
of Barkham, Berks. Post 8»». 2s. dd. Illustrated. 
' An extremely amusing and interesting little book, which should find a place in 
every parochial library.' — Guardian. 

Ditchfield. OLD ENGLISH SPORTS. By P. H. Ditch- 
field, M.A. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. Illustrated. 
' A charming account of old English S^rts.'— Morning Post. 

Bume. PARSON AND PEASANT: Chapters of their 
Natural History. By J. B. Burne, M.A., Rector of Wasing. 
Crown 8vo. ^s, 

' " Parson and Feasant ' is a book not only to be interested in, but to learn something 
from— a book which may prove a help to many a clergyman, and broaden the 
hearts and ripen the charity of laymen." ' — Derby Mercury. 

Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
G. Masses. %vo. i8j. net. 

Cunningham. THE PATH TOWARDS KNOWLEDGE: 
Essays on Questions of the Day. By W. Cunningham, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Economics at 
King's College, London. Crown %vo. 4j. 6rf. 
Essays on Marriage and Population, Socialism, Money, Education, Positivism, etc 

Anderson Graham. NATURE IN BOOKS : Studies in Literary 
Biography. By P. Anderson Graham. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The chapters are entitled : I. ' The Magic of the Fields ' (JeSeries). II. ' Art and 
Nature ' (Tennyson). III. ' The Doctrine of Idleness ' (Thoreau). IV. ' The 
Romance of Life "(Scott). V. ' The Poetry of Toil ' (Burns). VI. 'The Divinity 
of Nature ' (Wordsworth). 
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Works by S. Baring Gould. 

Author of ' Mehalah,' etc. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 
W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Masey. Large Crown 
%vo, cloth super extra, top edge gilt, \os. 6d. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, 6s. [Heady. 

* " Old Country Life," as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book 
to be published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' — 
World. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Tktrd 
Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 
' A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delightful 
reading.' — Times, 

FREAKS OF FANATICISM. (First published as Historic 
Oddities, Second Series.) Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 
' Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 
chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A perfectly 
fascinating book.— Scottish Leader, 

SONGS OF THE WEST : Traditional Ballads and Songs of 
the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. Collected 
by S. Baring Gould, M.A., and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, 
M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts (containing 25 
Songs each), Parts /., //., ///., y. each. Part IV., ^s. In one 
Vol., roan, 15J. 

' A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy.' — Saturday 
Review. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. CrownZvo. Illustrated. 

\In the press. 

JACQUETTA, and other Stories. Crown ivo. y.6d. Boards,2s. 

ARMINELL : A Social Romance. New Edition. Crown Zvo. 
3i. 6d. Boards, 2s. 
' To say that a book is by the author of " Mehalah " is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery. All ihese expecta- 
tions' are justified by "Arminell." 'Speaker. 
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URITH: A Story of Dartmoor. Third Edition. Crownivo. y.6d. 

' The author is at his best.' — Times. 

' He has nearly reached the high water-marlc of " Mehalah." ' — Naiional Observer. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories. Crown &vo.- 
3s. 6d. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA : A Tale of the Cornish Coast. 
£^0W Edition. 6s. 

Fiction 

Author of 'Indian Idylls.' IN TENT AND BUNGALOW: 
Stories of Indian Sport and Society. By the Author of 'Indian 
Idylls.' Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

Fenn. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn, Author 
of ' The Vicar's People,' etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Pryce. THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By RICHARD Pryce, 
Author of 'Miss Maxwell's Affections,' etc. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 
Picture Boards, zs. 

Gray. ELSA. A Novel. By E. M 'Queen Gray. CrownZvo. ds. 

* a charming novel. The characters are not only powerful sketches, but minutely 
and carefully finished portraits.' — Guardian. 

Gray. MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'QuEEN Gray. 

Crown ivo. y. 6d. 
Cobban. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. MacLaren 
Cobban, Author of ' Master of his Fate,' etc. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 
' The best work Mr. Cobban has yet achieved. The Rev. W. Menydew is a brilliant 

creation.' — National Observer. 
' One of the subtlest studies of character outside Meredith.' — Star. 

Lyall. DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By Edna 
Lyall, Author of 'Donovan.' Crown Svo. 31st Thousand, 
■y. fid. ; paper, is. 

Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, 
Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. Eleventh and 
Cheaper Edition. Post Svo. is. 

Grey. THE STORY OF CHRIS. By Rowland Grey, 

Author of ' Lindenblumen,' etc. Crown Svo. 51. 
Dicker. A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By CONSTANCE Dicker. 

IVitA Illustrations, Crown Svo. y. 6d, 
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Dickinson. A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn Dickinson. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Prowse. THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowse. 
Crown ivo. 6s. 

Taylor. THE KING'S FAVOURITE. By Una Taylor. 
Crown Svt, 6s. 



Novel Series 



3/6 



Messrs. Methuen will issue from time to time a Series 
of copyright Novels, by well-known Authors, handsomely 
bound, at the above popular price of three shillings and six- 
pence. The first volumes (ready) are : — 

1. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

2. JACQUETTA. By S. Baring Gould, Author of Mehalah, 

etc. 

3. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams (Mrs. 

De Courcy Laffan). 

4. ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 

5. ARMINELL : A Social Romance. By S. Baring Gould, 

Author of ' Mehalah,' etc. 

6. DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. VVith Portrait of 

Author. By Edna Lyall, Author of ' Donovan,' etc. 

7. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

8. DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards. 

9. JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NORRIS. 

10. MARGERY OF QUETHER. By S. Baring Gould. 

11. A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

12. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 

13. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

14. URITH. By S. Baring Gould. 

15. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

Other Volumes will be announced in due coutse. 



2/- 
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NEW TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS 

Crown 8vo, Ornamental Boards, 

ARMINELL. By the Author of ' Mehalah.' 
ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
JACQUETTA. By the Author of ' Mehalah.' 

Picture Boards. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MANVILLE Fenn. 
THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By RICHARD Pryce. 
JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NORRIS. 
A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

Books for Boys and Girls 

Walford. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Wal- 
FORD, Author of ' Mr. Smith.' Wiih Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* The clever authoress steers clear of namby-pamfcy, and invests her moral with a 

fresh and striking dress. There is terseness and vivacity of style, and the illustra- 
tions are admirable.' — Anti-J acohin. 

Molesworth. THE RED GRANGE. ByMrs. Molesworth, 
Author of 'Carrots.' With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*A volume in which girls will delight, and beautifully illustrated.' — Palt Mall 
Gazette. 

Clark Russell. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. By 
W. Clark Russell, Author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor,' etc. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown %vo. 3^. 6d. 

'Mr. Clark Russell's story of "Master Rockafellar's Voyage "will be among the 
favourites of the Christmas books. There is a rattle and " go '' all through it, and 
its illustrations are charming in themselves, and very much above the average in 
the way in which they are produced. ^-<?««r(/za». 

Author of ' Mdle. Mori.' THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
Monluc. By the Author Of 'The Atelier du Lys,' ' Mdle. Mori,' 
Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

* An exquisite literary cameo.' — World. 
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Manville Fenn. SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who would not 
go to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn, Author of ' In the King's 
Name,' etc. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown Hvo. 3s. 6ci. 

' Who among the young story-reading public will not rejoice at the sight of the old 
combination, so often proved admirable— a story by Manville Fenn, illustrated 
by Gordon Browne I The story, too, is one of the good old sort, full of life and 
vigour, breeziness and fun. — Journal of Education^ 

"Bsxt. DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of ' Adam and Eve,' 
' Dorothy Fox,' etc. Illustrated by W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6a?. 
* One of the prettiest- stories which even this clever writer has given the world for a 
long time.* — IVorld. 

Meade. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade, 
Author of Scamp and I,' etc. Illustrated by R. Barnes. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
*An excellent story. Vivid portraiture of character, and broad and wholesome 

lessons about life.' — Spectator. 
'One of Mrs. Meade's most fascinating books.' — Daily News, 

Meade. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated by 
Everard Hopkins. Crown hvo, 2s. 6d. 

'Mrs. Meade has not often done better work than this.' — Spectator. 

Meade. THE HONOURABLE MISS : A Tale of a Country 
Town. By L. T. Meade, Author of ' Scamp and I,' ' A Girl of the 
People,' etc. With Illustrations by EvesTard Hopkins. Crown 
&V0, 3s. dd. 

Adams. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 
With a Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

English Leaders of Religion 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDM AN, M. A. mi A Portrait, crown 8ot, 2.s. 6d. 

A series of short biographies, free from party bias, of the . 

most prominent leaders of religious life and thought in this o/f~\ 
and the last century. ^1 ^~' 

The following are already arranged — 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HUTTON. [Ready: 

' Few who read this book will fail to be struck by the wonderful insight it displays 
into the nature of the Cardinal's genius and the spirit of his life.' — Wilfrid 
Ward, in the Tablet. 

' Full of knowledge, excellent in method, and intelligent in criticism. We regard it 
as wholly admirable.'— .^Mffewg". 
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JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. [Ready. 

' It is well done : the story is clearly told, proportion is duly observed, and there is 
no lack either of discrimination or of sympa.thy. '-^MancAester Guardian. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. [Ready. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. MOULE, M.A. [Ready. 

JOHN KEBLE. By W. LOCK, M.A. [Nov. 

F. D. MAURICE. By Colonel F. Maurice, R.E. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. HuTTON, M.A. [Ready. 
Other volumes will be announced in due course. 

University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home reading circles. Each volume will be 
complete in itself, and the subjects will be treated by competent writers 
in a broad and philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The following volumes are ready : — 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. de 
B. GiBBlNS, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden 
Prizeman. Second Edition. With Maps and Plans. [Ready. 

* A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of this concise 
but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congra- 
tulated on this first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the series. ' — University Extension Journal. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. HoBSON, M.A. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 



2|6 
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PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M.A., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at University College, Nottingham. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms. By 
G. Massee, Kew Gardens. With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. Lewes, M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. 
KiMMlNS, M.A. Camb. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A. 

Illustrated. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. dE B. Gibbins, M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

The following volumes are in preparation : — 
NAPOLEON. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. Camb., U. E. 

Lecturer in History. 
ENGLISH POLITICAL HISTORY. By T. J. Lawrence, 

M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Downing College, Cambridge, U. E. 

Lecturer in History. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By J. SOLOMON, 
M.A. Oxon., late Lecturer in Philosophy at University College, 
Nottingham. 

THE EARTH : An Introduction to Physiography. By E. W. 
Small, M.A. 

Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, M.A. 

Crown %vo, 2s. 6d. O / A-v 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, I ^^^ 

and industrial interest that are at the' present moment fore- 
most in the public mind. Each volume of the series will be written 
by an author who is an acknowledged authority upon the subject 
with which he deals. 

The following Volumes of the Series are ready : — 
TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. Howell, 
M.P., Author of ' The Conflicts of Capital and Labour. 
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the co-operative movement to-day. by g. j. 

HoLYOAKE, Author of ' The History of Co-operation. ' 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A., 
Author of ' The Friendly Society Movement.' 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. HoBSON, M.A. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastable, 
M.A., Professor of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B. A., Secretary 
to the Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. de B. Gibbins 
(Editor), and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 

The following Volumes are in preparation : — 

ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY. By Hubert Bland 
one of the Authors of ' Fabian Essays. ' 

POVERTY AND PAUPERISM. By Rev. L. R. Phelps, M.A., 
Fellow o'" Oriel College, Oxford. 

ENGLISH LAND AND ENGLISH MEN. By Rev. C. W. 
Stubbs, M.A., Author of ' The Labourers and the Land.' 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. By Rev. J 
Carter, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. By J. R. DiGGLE, 
M.A., Chairman of the London School Board. 

WOMEN'S WORK. By LADY DiLKE, MiSS Beilley, and 
Miss Abraham. 

RAILWAY PROBLEMS PRESENT AND FUTURE. By 
R. W. Barnbtt, M.A., Editor of the 'Railway Times.' 
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Annotated Texts. 

Taciti Agricola, With Introduction, Notes, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at Weymouth CoUege. Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. 

Taciti Germania. By the same Editor. [In the Press. 



Primary Texts. 



A Series of Elementary Books. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Fcap. 8vo, IS. and is. 6d. 

Herodotus: Easy Selections. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. By A. C. Liddell, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Nottingham High School. Fcap. 8vo. \In the Press. 

Livy : Easy Selections. Part T. The Kings of Rome. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fcap. 
8vo, IS. [In the Press. 

Cassar: Easy Selections. Part I. The Helvetian War. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Fcap. Svo, IS. [In the Press. 

Classical Translations. 

A Series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, by well- 
known Scholars. Crown Svo. Tastefully printed, and bound in 
blue buckram. 

Cicero. De Oratore I. . Translated by N. P. Moor, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Clifton. 3s. 6d. [Ready. 

.ffisohylus. Translated by LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. [In the Press. 

Sophocles. Translated by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Winchester. [In the Press, 

Other Volumes in preparation. 
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WORKS BY A. M. M, STEDMAN, M.A. 

Initia Latina : Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

First Latin Lessons. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

First Latin Reader. With Notes adapted to the Shorter 
Latin Primer, and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

Easy Selections from Osesar. Part L The Helvetian 
War. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

Easy Selections from Livy. Part L The Early History of 
Rome. Fcap. 8vo. [/» the Press. 

Easy Latin Passages for Unseen Translation. Third 
Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

Exempla Latina : First Exercises on Latin, Accidence. With 
Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, is. 

Easy Latin Exercises on the Syntax of the Shorter 
and Revised Latin Primer. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Issued with the consent of Dr. 
Kennedy, 

The Latin Compound Sentence: Rules and Exercises. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6d, With Vocabulary, 2s. 

Notanda Qusedam : Miscellaneous Latin Exercises 
on Common Rules and Idioms. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, IS. 6d. With Vocabulary, 2s. 

Latin Vocabularies for Repetition : Arranged according 
to Subjects. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Latin Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar 
and Idioms. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on 
application to the Pubhshers. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

First Greek Lessons. lln preparation. 

Easy Greek Passages for Unseen Translation. Fcap. 

8vo, IS. 6d. 
Easy Greek Exercises on Elementary Syntax. 

\In preparation. 

Greek Vocabularies for Repetition : Arranged according 
to Subjects. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 6d. 
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Greek Testament Selections. For the Use of Schools. 
New Edition re- written. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A., and P. 
HiBBLETHWAiTE, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Greek Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar 
and Idioms. Second Edition, Enlarged, 2s. 6d. Key (issued 
as above), 6s. 

First French Lessons. Crown 8vo, is. 

Easy French Passages for Unseen Translation. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

Easy French Exercises on Elementary Syntax. With 
Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

French Vocabularies for Repetition : Arranged according 
to Subjects. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

French Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Gram- 
mar and Idioms. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Key 
(issued as above), 6s. 

General Knowledge Examination Papers. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Key (issued as above), 7s. 

School Examination Series. 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 

In use at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Repton, Cheltenham, Sherborne, 
Haileybury, Merchant Taylors, Manchester, etc. 

This Series is intended for the use of teachers and students, to supply material 
for the former and practice for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, 
cover the whole of the subject usually taught, and are intended to form part of 
the ordinary class work. They may be used vivd voce, or as a written exam- 
ination. This Series is now in use in a large number of public and private 
schools, including Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Repton, Cheltenham, Sherborne, 
Haileybury, Manchester Grammar School, Aldershot Army College, etc. 

French Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Gram- 
mar and Idioms. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on 
application to the Publishers. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Latin Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Gram- 
mar and Idioms. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Third 
Edition. Key (issued as above), 6s. 

Greek Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar 
and Idioms. By A. M. M. Stedman, M. A. Second Ediiion, 
Enlarged. Key (issued as above), 6s. 
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German Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Gram- 
mar and Idioms. By R. J. Morich, Manchester Grammar 
School. Second Edition. Key (issued as above), 6s. 

History and Geography Examination Papers. By C. 
H. Spence, M.A., Clifton College. 

Science Examination Papers. By R. E. Steel, M.A., 
F.C.S., Head Master, Plymouth Science Schools. In three volumes. 
Part I. Chemistry. 

Part II. Physics (Sound, Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity). 

[In prefaralioH. 
Part III. Biology and Geology. [In preparation. 

General Knowledge Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 

Stedman, M.A. Key (as above), 7s. 

Examination Papers in Book-keeping. With Preliminary 
Exercises. Compiled and arranged by J. T. Medhurst, F. S. 
Accts. and Auditors, and Lecturer at City of London College. 3s. 

English Literature Examination Papers. Chiefly 
collected from College Papers set at Cambridge. With an Introduc- 
tion on the Study of English. By the Rev. W. W. Skbat, Litt.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge University. Third 
Edition, Revised. 

Arithmetic Examination Papers. By C. Pendi.ebury, 
M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, St. Paul's School. Key, Ss. 

Trigonometry Exaniination Papers. By E. H. Ward, 
M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. Key, Ss. 

Methuen's Commercial Series. 

Crovirn 8vo, is. 6d. each. 



This Series is intended to assist students and young men preparing for a 
commercial career, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practical 
character, dealing with those subjects which are absolutely essential in a 
business life. At the same time, the requirements of a broad education, as 
opposed to mere cram, are kept in view ; while each volume is the work of 
a practical teacher of his subject. 



Commercial Examination Papers. By H . de B. Gibbins, 
M.A., Author of "The Industrial History of England," and "The 
History of Commerce in Europe." Papers on Commercial Geography, 
Commercial History, French and German Correspondence, Book- 
keeping, and Office Work. [Ready. -Kwi in preparation. 
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2. A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, M.A., Author of 

"Commercial Arithmetic." {Shortly. 

3. Precis Writing and Oflace Work. 

4. The History and Geography of British Commerce. 

By H. DE B. GiBBlNS, M.A. 

5. French Commercial Correspondence. 

6. German Commercial Correspondence. 

7- The Economics of Commerce and Commercial Policy. 

8. Commercial Geography. (With special reference to trade 

routes, new markets, and manufacturing districts.) 

9. The Elements of Commercial Law. 

Other Volumes to follow. 

Science. 

Science Examination Papers. V. p. 5. 

Practical Inorganic Chemistry. For the Elementary Stage 
of the South. Kensington Examinations in Science and Art. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth,' is. 

Methuen's Science Series. 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing a Series of Science Manuals suitable for use 
in Schools. They are edited by Mr. R. Elliot Steel, M.A., F.C.S., Head 
Master, Plymouth Science Schools, and will be published at a moderate price. 
The following are ready or in preparation : — 

The World of Science. Including Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. Elliot Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 
147 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
"Mr. Steel's Manual is admirable in many ways. The book is well calculated to 

attract and retain the attention of the young." — Saturday Review. 
" If Mr. Steel is to be placed second to any for this quality of lucidity, it is only to 

Huxley himself ; and to be named in the same breath with th_is_ master of the craft of 

teaching is to be accredited with the clearness of style and simplicity of arrangement that 

belong to thorough mastery of a subject." — Parent Review. 

Elementary Light. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 

Elementary Electricity and Magnetism. 

Elementary Heat. 

Other Volumes will be announced in due course. 
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French. 

French Examination Papers. K p. 4. 

French Passages for Unseen Translation. V. p. 4. 

First French Lessons. V. p. 4. 

Easy French Exercises. V. p. 4. 

German. 

German Examination Papers. V. p. 5. 

Companion German flrammar. By H. de B. Gibbins 
M.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. Crown 8vo 
IS. 6d. ' 

(rerman Passages for Unseen Translation. By E. 
M'QuEEN Gray. Crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. 

University Extension Series. 

Under the above title, Messrs; Methuen are publishing a series of books 
on historical, literary, and scientific subjects suitable for extension students 
and home-reading circles. The volumes are intended to assist the lecturer 
and not to usurp his place. Each volume will be complete in itself, and the 
subjects will be treated by competent writers in a broad and philosophic 
spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

PRINCIPAI, OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
TAs following Volumes are ready, and others are in the Press : 

The Industrial History of England. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden Prizeman, 
With Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 

"A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A studj' of his concise but 
luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal phenomena 
of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congratulated on this first 
volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant interest for the succeeding 
volumes of the series. If they maintain the same standard of excellence, the series will 
make a permanent place for itself among the many series which appear from time to 
time." — University Extension Journat. 

"The writer is well informed, and from first to last his work is profoundly interesting." 
— Scots Obsen'ei . 

" A careful and lucid sketch,"— 7"i>««j. 
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A History of English Political Economy. By L. L. 

Price, M.A,, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon., Extension Lecturer in 
Political Economy. 

Problems of Poverty: An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M.A., late Scholar 
of Lincoln College, Oxon., U. E. Lecturer in Economics. 

Victorian Poets. By A. Sharp, formerly of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. 

Trade and Finance in the Seventeenth Century. By 

W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. 

The French Revolution. By J. E. Symes, M.A., Principal 
of University College, Nottingham. With Map. 

Psychology. By F. S. Granger, M.A., Lecturer in Philosophy 
at University College, Nottingham. 

English Social Reformers. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., (jobden Prizeman. 

The Evolution of Plant Life : Lower Forms. By G. 
Massee, ICevir Gardens, U. E. Lecturer in Botany. With Illustra- 
tions. 

The Chemistry of Life and Health. By C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A. Camb., U. E. Lecturer in Chemistry. Illustrated. 

Air and Water. By V. B. Lewes, M.A., Professor of 
Chemistry at the R. N. College, Greenvirich. Illustrated. 

Agricultural Botany. By M. C. Potter. Illustrated. 

[In the Press. 

The Mechanics of Daily Life, By V. P. Sells, M.A., 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 72 Illustrations. 

In Preparation. 

Napoleon. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. Camb., U. E. 

Lecturer in History. 
English Political History. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., late 

Fellow and Tutor of t)owning College, Cambridge, U. E. Lecturer in 

History. 
An Introduction to Philosophy. By J. Solomon, M.A. 

Oxon., late Lecturer in Philosophy at University College, Nottingham. 

Bnghsh Painters, By D. S. Maccoll, M.A. Oxon., Fellow 
of University College, London, U. E. Lecturer in Art and Literature. 

English Architecture. By Ernest Radford, M.A. Camb., 

U. E. Lecturer in Art. With Illustrations. 
The Earth: An Introduction to Physiography. By E. W. 

Small, M.A. 
Agricultural Chemistry. By M. J. R. Dunstan, M.A. 
Electricity. By G. J. Burch, M.A. Illustrated. 



